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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 


scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 


rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Bonar Law ‘“‘hits close’’, as they say in the 
country. On Thursday evening he proposed ‘‘ con- 
temptuous ”’ for Mr. Asquith’s ‘‘ agreeable ’’. Thereby 
he neatly hit off the whole attitude of the Government 
towards public opinion in England. The Home Rule 
Bill on Monday evening and, “‘ if agreeable ’’, the guillo- 
tine on Tuesday evening !—this from a Ministry which 
has just had two sharp reminders at Newmarket and 
at Altrincham that the Home Rule Bill is not wanted, 
and which is horribly embarrassed by the indiscretions 
of its chief financier, its chief attorney, and its—till 
lately—Chief Whip. 


The ‘‘ contemptuous ’’ Government is not going to 
contest Wandsworth—it has not the stomach for the 
fight, and no wonder ! Wandsworth, by the way, is one 
of the English constituencies which suffer greatly from 
the Irish plural voter. It has a larger population—and, 
it will hardly be questioned, a more educated popula- 
tion—than about half a dozen small Irish Nationalist 
constituencies Which serve to keep the Radicals in 
power. The point about this Irish form of plural vote 
is that it represents, admittedly, neither special educa- 
tion afd intelligence nor a special stake in property, 
whereas the English form does as a rule represent these 
things. This point was overlooked in the debate on the 
Sneaks Bill 


Sir Henry Howorth in a letter to the ‘‘ Times”’ 
calls Mr. Falconer M.P. the Attorney-General’s 
“‘umbrella’’. Perhaps the word ‘‘ gamp”’ might 
describe the relationship better. But it will need a 
gamp of immenser size than Mr. Falconer and Mr. 
Handel Booth can wield, unless we are very much mis- 
taken, to shelter the two Ministers and Lord Murray 
completely from the rain of criticism which is going to 
fall directly the Marconi Committee’s Report is agreed 


—or disagreed—on, and presented to the House of 
Commons. There is not the faintest doubt in the 
world that the storm is brewing now. 


Whatever the nature of the Report, whether it be 
Mr. Falconer’s or the Chairman's, it will not prevent 
the rain falling. But discreet Liberals will probably 
agree that the best way would be to frame such a 
report as both sides in the House—and on the Com- 
mittee—could more or less agree with. No corruption 
whatever but undoubted indelicacy—every man of judg- 
ment and common sense knows that this is and will 
remain the public verdict on the whole business. If 
by ruling out indelicacy any Radical really supposes 
he is going to reverse or avert the verdict, he is 
making the most childish mistake. On the contrary 
it will only make the public surer than ever, 


There is another point to be remembered. The whole 
system of inquiry by House of Commons Committee 
is in a way on its trial. The public which commonly 
sleeps over such inquiries and their reports is here 
awake ; and if it finds the Committee—or the majority 
of the Committee—framing an absurd or insincere 
report, it will despise the whole system and hence- 
forth belittle House of Commons Committees—which 
on the whole have done their work extremely well and 
with honesty. Hence we hope there may be no 
gamp or parasol methods in the drawing up of this 
very important report. Absolutely nothing of the kind 
will serve, for all the essential facts are now public 
knowledge and the verdict cannot be avoided. 


Meanwhile, as the Prime Minister says, ‘‘ we are 
getting on’’ by degrees. It came out at the Com- 
mittee’s meeting that Lord Murray had bought 3000 
American Marconi shares besides those already 
accounted for. Later these shares appear to have been 
transferred. But when the Unionists asked who was the 
transferee?—a quite innocent and right and natural 
question—there arose a din and Mr. Amery was called 
a ‘‘cad’’ and a ‘‘ disgrace to the House of Com- 
mons ’’. This showed a singular confusion of thought : 
Mr. Amery, by desiring to get at the truth, shows 
himself the exact opposite of ‘‘cad’’ and ‘‘ disgrace 
to the House of Commons’’. All disinterested people 
will thank and honour Mr. Amery for his action. 
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The following from the ‘‘ Times ’’ Marconi report of 
Friday is a charming illustration of the famous Irish 
request ‘‘ Will any jintleman plaase t-hread on me coat- 
tail?’’: 

““Mr. W. Repmonp.—I think I am entitled, in justice to 
myself, to ask whether, when the statement is made by a member 
of the Committee that other members of the Committee are in- 
terested in cloaking up the truth, he refers to me, in order that 


I may comment upon it. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Amery.—I made no reference to you whatever. “ 
Mr. W. RepmMonp.—I am very glad to hear it. I withdraw 


everything I said to you.” 


On the question of Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith holding briefs for the prosecutor in the Chesterton 
case, to which we referred last week, the truth is they 
had no right to refuse these briefs. Eight years ago the 
point was raised. The Bar Council was asked to state 
whether a barrister is bound to accept any brief which 
may be offered to him. The answer, which is regularly 
printed in the ‘‘ Annual Practice’, was that he must 
accept any brief if he is offered a proper professional 
fee. Special circumstances, it is added, may justify his 
refusal to accept a particular brief. If Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith had refused their briefs 
on account of party politics, it would not have been con- 
sidered by the Bar Council or the Benchers as a special 
justifying circumstance. 


There is a striking parallel to Sir Edward Carson’s 
case in that of John Adams, the second President of the 
United States, and one of the greatest of American 
lawyers, who was brought up in the traditions inherited 
by the Ameriéan Bar from England. Everyone knows 
of the share he had in the American Colonial Rebellion. 
He was one of the most active opponents of the 
British Government, yet in 1770 after the ‘‘ Boston 
Massacre’ he was retained to defend Captain Preston 
and the British soldiers charged with murder for shoot- 
ing two citizens of Boston. He won an acquittal, and 
was very unpopular in consequence with his party ; but 
it was afterwards admitted that he had acted well. 


The Government, if we may believe Sir Walter Runci- 
man—and in this matter we can all believe him im- 
plicitly—has decided against the ‘‘ Quid a week all 
round ’’ bait for the agricultural labourer. Sir Walter 
Runciman said in a speech this week that such a flat 
rate was not practical and would not work. So the 
Radical minimum wage for the countryman is off— 
except in the columns of the ‘‘ Daily News’’. 


Not only is the ‘‘ Quid a week all round ’”’ bait off, 
but nothing else appears at the moment to be on; and 
the preposterous sight is witnessed of the Radical party, 
or at least of the Radical Government, angling for 
the agricultural labourer with a bare hook—as. absurd 
as Baring angling for his Budget in the pool of bottom- 
less deficiency. We see that Sir Walter Runciman is 
proposed by the Radical Press as the kind of ‘‘ old- 
fashioned Liberal’? who would do well at the War 
Office. He is not much further good, it seems, at the 
Board of Agriculture. This is his reward for working 
hard to defeat and discredit the Unionist plan of small 
ownership throughout the country ! 


At a Unionist meeting held at Cork last Saturday Mr. 
Lyttelton repeated quite simply that the Government’s 
Home Rule Bill, if persisted in, would be forcibly re- 
sisted in Ulster. Few politicians upon the Government 
side doubt it to-day. Those who still shut their intelli- 
gences will perhaps have noticed in the newspapers this 
week (1) an account of arms seized by the authorities in 
transit, (2) a schedule of insurance rates for citizens 
wishing to insure their houses and chattels against the 
risks of armed riot. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Balfour at 
the Church House this week once more laid it down 
unequivocally that the only religious settlement possible 
in the schools was to allow every parent to decide in 
what religion his child should be taught, whether the 
school was 


provided ’’ by the local authority or not. 


The Church is committed to this position; so is the 
Unionist party ; and the country endorses it. The way 
is fairly plain now. 


In his statement to the House on Thursday Mr. 
Seely said his bout of wordy warfare with Lord Roberts 
was not to come off. Pity, for this is the war- 
fare in which he would have the best chance; but 
good at words as this man of war is, he would want 
all his nimbleness to dance through the maze of his 
various Conscientious opinions on compulsory or volun- 
tary service without being tripped up and falling. One 
can quite understand the nervousness of his political 
friends. They are very reasonably suspicious of a 
conversion made in such circumstances as Mr. Seely’s. 
One moment, metaphorically, Mr. Seely is a believer in 
compulsory service, the next he is a profound believer in 
the voluntary system. What had happened in the 
meantime? Why, “evil communications had corrup- 
ted good manners’’;-he had become a _ Liberal 
Minister and his compulsory views did not square with 
his office. Mr. Seely’s conscience and views came into 
line with his colleagues with quite military precision. 


His one argument is that one volunteer is worth 
ten pressed men. He says this practically every 
time he makes a speech, and never says anything else 
that has any relation to argument. If true, the state- 
ment is not to the point, for the willing soldier will not 
be the less willing under a compulsory system. We 
should have at least as many willing men as now, and 
a great many more who would not be useless because 
they had joined reluctantly. Then what does Mr. Seely 
mean by his eternal platitude? Does he mean that one 
British soldier is worth any ten Continental conscript 
soldiers? If he does, he is talking mere silly and vulgar 
brag. Also, if he had an ordinary conscience, he would 
admit that the vast majority of our private soldiers are 
in effect pressed men now; pressed by poverty, hunger, 
and shiftlessness. Yet of this material military training 
makes men. Compulsion would make the remnant, who 
have not even the pluck to take refuge in the Army from 
necessity, men too. 


The promotion of Sir John French to the rank of 
Field-Marshal is as it should be, for he has proved 
himself to be a soldier capable of marshalling troops 
in the field in presence of the enemy. This has usually 
been regarded as a sine qua non among the qualifica- 
tions for the rank. The last Field-Marshal promoted 
before him may be an able man and worthy of the 
peerage as well as of the other rewards which have 
been so freely given to him, but hitherto we have 
sought, and without success, to ascertain the exact 
position of the field where he graduated in the art of 
marshalling troops. 


It is this deficiency, combined with his known habits 
of protracted conversaziones in the military clubs, 
which have earned for him, somewhat cruelly, the 
title of ‘‘Our Arm-Chair Field-Marshal’’ among 
soldiers. At any rate, since his elevation to the Field- 
Marshalate, he has been given a splendid chance 
to show his capabilities in this particular line as 
President or Chairman of the Committee to inquire 
into Indian military affairs. We sincerely hope that 
his labours will not result in crippling or retarding the 
completion of the admirable military schemes inaugu- 
rated by Lord Kitchener. 


Many soldiers, whilst welcoming heartily Sir John 
French’s well-merited promotion, will see with regret 
that General Sir Archibald Hunter has once again been 
passed over for the coveted distinction. That he has 
every military qualification for the post is undeniable, 
and the only inference to be drawn is that the recent 
trouble in which, as it seems to most people, he un- 
necessarily involved himself with the inhabitants of 
Gibraltar must have had something to do with this 
repeated neglect of him. 


Mr. Churchill, facing the rejection of the Canadian 
Navy Bill, undertakes to hurry forward the building of 
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the three contract ships of this year’s list. Further 
action he leaves to be disclosed in a statement upon 
the Vote. Clearly the arrangement he proposes now 
is only for the interim. It meets Mr. Churchill’s 
standard—such as it is—for 1915; but 1916 has yet 
to be considered. 


There are now four sets of negotiations in progress 
to settle the Balkan question. The first and least 
important is between the belligerents to work out the 
details of the Peace Treaty. The second between the 
Powers to determine frontiers; the third between the 
belligerents and the bondholders’ representatives to deal 
with finance ; and the fourth between the Allies to divide 
the spoils. It is understood that Italy is firm about 
the Corfu Channel, but is prepared to offer Greece the 
£gean Islands she holds as the price of a bargain. 


Relations between the Allies have improved. The 
first move came from Greece, which would suffer most 
in a war with Bulgaria. A neutral zone has been fixed 
between the Greek and Bulgarian forces. 
leaves the Greeks in Salonica, and Athens is quiet again. 
Servia and Bulgaria have not yet come to terms, but 
a Conference has been arranged between the allied Pre- 
miers. Clearly Bulgaria is not unwilling to make some 


The zone | 


concession, and a Coalition Cabinet is to be formed to | 


do the work. Military opinion in Sofia is still against 
compromise, but King Ferdinand will be able to get his 
way if he holds the situation up till the facts of the 
casualty lists have sunk home. 


The Hungarian Cabinet of King’s friends has col- 
lapsed. The real cause of its fall is its failure to handle 
Croatia, the immediate cause a financial scandal. 
Everybody knows that the Ministry must have bribed 
heavily to get a majority at the last election, but where 
did the money come from? It came from commission 
paid to the Premier for concessions and handed over by 
him to the party funds. The Premier’s own hands are 
clean. He sought no profit and made none; and he, 
could fairly plead that as his was the only possible 
Government he had to make a majority somehow. 
There is now talk of a Tisza Ministry. 


The exact tenor of the Japanese reply to the American 
note is not known at the time of writing, and the nego- 
tiations are, as the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent points out, 
wrapped in secrecy unusual for Washington. This 
means that even Mr. Bryan is impressed with the gravity 
of the international question. It seems pretty plain, 
however, that the right of a white nation to discriminate 
against Asiatics is raised, and if so it is difficult to see 
how the dispute can be arranged. 


Stale-mate seems to be the certain result of the 
Australian Federal elections. The returns are not yet 
complete, but it is now clear that though Labour 
has not got its ‘‘ assured majority’ neither have the 
Liberals secured a real working preponderance. The 
improvement in their numbers in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is counterbalanced by losses in the Senate. 
Hence even if it proved possible for them to form a 
Goverment, they would be held up in the other House. 
The Second Chamber, where we might expect to find 
the more sober elements in the Commonwealth repre- 
sented, comes out of the contest with a Labour 


majority. Another general election immediately seems 
inevitable. One cannot congratulate Australia on its 
choice. Fancy being shut up to a choice between 


Labour and Liberal. 


The suffragette madness reached a limit on Wednes- 
day at Epsom. Not only do the spectacular conditions 
of this attempt make it seem more serious than—say— 
the burning of Rough’s boathouse early in the week. 
It shows that life is no longer respected. Miss Davison 
set not a pin’s fee either upon her own life or that of 
the riders. That only a single horse fell was wonderful ; 
that no one was killed outright was more wonderful. 


Miss Davison’s career illustrates the Government’s 


difficulty in meeting the absolute fanatic. She has for 


Aboyeur. 


the last few years been continuously in and out of prison 
—convicted in turn of every one of the familiar suffra- 
gette offences. She has every time gone upon hunger 
strike, and has every time been released. She has twice 
attempted to injure, if not to kill herself outright. This 
sort of woman must be restrained as a lunatic, or she 
cannot be met at all. It is absurd attempting to treat 
conduct like this as if it were a political campaign or a 
series of misdemeanours. Nor is it credible that a 
‘*vote’’ would cure suffragettes of this calibre. More 
than a vote is missing. 


Mr. Justice Sargant has decided that a sketch called 
‘‘The People’s King’”’ is an infringement of a novel 
called ‘‘ Temporal Power’’, by Miss Corelli. There 
is nothing of any literary or other value in the novel ; 
nothing striking or original is the Judge’s description 
of it. One might therefore wonder how it is that there 
should be copyright in it; but legally it is Miss 
Corelli’s—a poor one but her own. Though the literary 
value is nil the Corelli commercial value is consider- 
able. 


The appointment of Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady to be 
a Lord Justice to succeed Sir George Farwell restores 
the Court of Appeal to the normal. Mr. John M. 
Astbury K.C., now Mr. Justice Astbury, follows him 
asa Judge of the Chancery Division. He was a “ silk ”’ 
at thirty-five, eleven years from being called. He 
was in the House of Commons four years, but retired 
in 1910 as he was not looking to politics for his pro- 
fessional reputation. As counsel he was an unusual 
combination of the Chancery and the Common Law 
types. He was good with juries and at cross-examina- 
tion. His special retainer at a very large fee for the 
Prudential Insurance Company in their battle 4 outrance 
with Mr. Bottomley was significant of his possession of 
the qualities of Common Law advocacy. 


Sir Henry Curtis Bennett had been a London 
magistrate twenty-seven years at several different police 
courts from his first appointment to West London at 
the age of forty. He was the beau ideal of the London 
magistrate in his patriarchal relations with the London 
poor; and the scene of his very unexpected death, the 
Mansion House meeting of the S. Giles’ Christian 
Mission for helping discharged prisoners, appeals to the 
imagination of those who knew the benevolent activities 
of his daily work. 


We have great hopes of the English race when once 
more on a fine June day we see it go to the Derby. 
After all—apart from betting on the strength of bad 
tips and losing money—there is a deal of virtue, an 
abundance of common sense, in keeping up a national 
event like the Derby. If only the decadent revolu- 
tionists and revolters and the pasty-faced ones who 
hate the tradition of John Bull could but be persuaded 
for once in a way to strap on field-glasses and go to 
Epsom on Derby Day! It would thoroughly clear their 
system. 


It would first of all clear so much of the rubbish out 
of them and the constant inclination towards what can 
only be described as Little Englandism. The man 
who goes to the Derby rejoicing may lose his money, 
and grow very hot and thirsty before the day is over, 
but as a rule he is quite free from the political and 
sociological affectations which are contrary to the 
English spirit and view of life. 


Besides, the whole thing is enormously popular with 
the workers generally—especially with the poorer class 
of workers. It is almost startling to think what an 
astute demagogue or leader of ‘‘ the masses’’ might 
do with his people if he gave them a Derby lead! 
Fancy the effect, for example, if Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald and Mr. Philip Snowden were to go down in a 
coach sporting the colours of the favourite: or if, say, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw were to strap on his field-glasses and 
advise the public for once in a way to plunge on 
These politicians might forthwith completely 
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carry the day—they might establish when they chose 
a Labour Government compared with which an Aus- 
tralian or New Zealand Labour Government would 
appear a very mild affair. 


And why does not the House of Commons adjourn 
for the Derby as it was wont to in the good days when 
Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Lowther and Lord Elcho were 
always the most popular figures there early in June? 
Lord Robert Cecil was quite right to protest against 
Mr. Churchill’s absence in the debate on Wednesday, 
and to insist on his being brought back. But that is 
because the sound old Derby Day tradition has been 
neglected by the House, or savagely set aside. We 
want to-day badly an hour of Palmerston in these 
matters. 


M. Gustav Charpentier’s ‘‘ Julien’’ at the Opéra- 
Comique is a continuation of ‘‘ Louise ’’, and it will 
have its continuation some day itself in ‘‘]l’Amour au 
Faubourg’’. It is the story of a poet who after 
catching a glimpse of his Ideal loses it, gradually 
deteriorates and, finally, becomes a mere wreck. This 
melancholy drama is presented to us in a succession 
of tableaux according to the author’s well-known 
method. 


In some ways it is difficult to judge M. Charpentier. 
We all know the inferior sides of his culture, and the 
rarity of his talent. Parisians are so used to condone 
his faults in consideration of his charm that the habit 
makes them both unduly indulgent and unduly distrust- 
ful. The subject of ‘‘ Julien’’ lacks novelty and the 
opera will never be possible in a bare concert-room as 
was ‘‘ La Vie du Poéte’’. 


Those who like ‘‘ Louise’ and ‘‘ La Vie du Poéte ”’ 
may be glad to recognise tags lifted straight from those 
operas. To others it is maddening. But the nocturne 
in the second act, taken bodily from ‘‘La Vie du 
Poéte’’, seems as fresh here as if it had never been 
heard. There is no power in the treatment of the 
‘*sublime ’’ parts. M. Charpentier endeavours to get 
a big effect by magnifying the volume of sound. 


The Birthday honours are free of new peers—a grace- 
ful omission ; and none of the names outrages decorum. 
Mr. Barrie’s baronetcy is high promotion; but Mr. 
Barrie, though he has hit the public hard, has not hit it 
below the belt, as do many others. Of the names that 
are included on these occasions to keep the others in 
countenance that of Mr. Forbes-Robertson is the most 
conspicuous. Here at any rate is honour where it was 
due. Mr. Robertson is easily the first member of his 
profession. 


Mr. Forbes-Robertson—we cannot at this last moment 
fit him with an unfamiliar style-—played for the last 
time in London vesterday evening. Young Hamlet has 

ained perhaps in thought-sickness; but has not lost 
in vigour. The actor’s precision of touch remains: He 
retires young at the full height of his power, recalling 
the Count Rousillon of ‘‘ All’s Well”’: 

‘**Let me not live’, quoth he, 

* After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses 
All but new things disdain; whose judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments; whose constancies 
Expire before their fashions’ ’’. 


Had Afred Austin never written prose or attempted 
poetry, but only talked, he would have been thought 
capable of either. It is difficult to say whether the 
gain would have been greater to his memory or to 
his friends. Mr, Austin’s years in the pillory 
are a strong argument for keeping the Laureate’s office 
in abeyance till there is a candidate obviously fitted to 
claim it. There is no undisputed successor to-day for 
the laurels of Jonson, Dryden, Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son. 


THE COMING OF COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


N OTHING has encouraged us as advocates of com- 

pulsory service so much as the birth of the 
‘Voluntary Service Committee ’’. It shows in the most 
practical and conclusive way how seriously the move- 
ment for compulsory service in this country is now 
taken, which is to say that we who believe in compul- 
sory service and would see it established have got over 
our greatest difficulties. When you have a good case, 
your first difficulty is not to fight it but to get people 
to attend to you. To go on talking and talking while 
nobody marks you is a great strain and very irksome. 
To be ignored is the one thing deadly to any propa- 
ganda. The next worst thing is to be smiled at. While 
people listen and laugh, not contemptuously but in good 
humour, while nobody minds, the position is serious. 
There is no progress until somebody has taken you in 
earnest ; which is the same thing as saying until some- 
body has opposed you. When opposition has hardened 
into organisation you are well on your way. You 
can then trust to your cause; fighting a tangible foe is 
a great relief from fighting the dead weight of inertia. 

What would anyone have said ten years ago if the 
idea of starting a ‘‘ Voluntary Service Committee ’’ had 
been suggested? He would probably have deemed the 
suggester a lunatic. Defend voluntary service? What 
on earth can there be to defend it against? As if there 
ever could be any other system in this country! Not 
one man in ten thousand would have said anything 
different from this ten or twelve years ago. Those who 
wanted compulsory service would have said just the 
same as those who did not. It was less than a forlorn 
hope. It was useless to talk about it; nobody would 
ever take you seriously, nobody would think about it. 
This was the great difficulty one had at first. It was 
equally hard to move the man who agreed with you as 
him who did not. One said it was impossible; the 
others undesirable; and ‘‘ impossible’’ is more of a 
blank negative than ‘‘ undesirable’’. Moreover, 
acceptance of the voluntary system was more than an 
opinion; it was almost a point of honour with most 
men and women ; a thing that was not to be questioned 
nor argued about. ‘‘ No conscription here’’ was a 
household word. Never had any propaganda to face 
such a dead weight of prejudice—without attaching any 
bad meaning to the word. Well, now at any rate an 
impression has been made. We have no longer to deal 
with blank disregard but active opposition. The ball, 
so laboriously started, is set going. Nothing was 
wanted to give full life to the movement but an 
organised body in opposition. The ‘‘ Voluntary Ser- 
vice Committee ’’ and the ‘‘ National Service League ”’ 
will now tilt merrily at one another and the question 
will be for ever in evidence; it will be always before 
the people. Thus one of our greatest difficulties—to 
keep the subject before the public—will be removed. 
Constantly hearing about compulsory service, con- 
stantly hearing the matter argued for and against, the 
people will get accustomed to the idea, and that which 
shocked them as unthinkable not very many years ago 
will come quite naturally, 

It is not our business but we cannot help thinking 
that those who are afraid of compulsory service have 
made a great mistake. They should have left us 
severely or good-temperedly alone. Our only fear is 
lest the Voluntary Service Committee is hardly im- 
portant enough to do its work or ours. They, too, 
have to get themselves taken seriously. Until they get 
a hearing and the public considers them they cannot 
help us much. If we combat their arguments, the 
public, not having heard of our opponents, will think 
we are fighting the air. However, we can help adver- 
tise them a bit by talking about them and bringing them 
to the front. We will even ask our voluntaryist friends 
to join them and subscribe. But it will be difficult work 
until they get a figure-head or something like it. They 
really do want a rather more convincing list of names. 
Their chairman of executive, Mr. J. A. Spender, is, we 
all know, a very able journalist and a highly cultivated 
man, but that hardly makes him a great authority on the 
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relative merits of compulsory and voluntary military 
systems. But the ‘‘ General Chairman ”’ is a “* Lieut.- 
Colonel’. Here at any rate is a soldier, apparently, 
but even so we find he is only a soldier of sorts, a 
Colonel of Yeomanry, not a Regular. Mr. Bromley 
Davenport is distinguished, we believe, mainly for an 
extremely violent and acrid attack he made in the 
House of Commons on trade unions and trade unionism 
in connexion with the Penrhyn quarries strike. Well, 
he is consistent ; he objects to a man being compelled to 
join a trade union; he objects to him being compelled 
to join the army. He is the thorough-going individua- 
list. If a man likes to be drunk, why not? If a man 
wants to undercut his mates by working for a wage 
under the market rate, why not? If he does not 
want to be made fit to bear arms for his country 
or bear them when he is fit, why should he? Why 
should anybody be made to do what he does not 
like? Well, perhaps Mr. Bromley Davenport will 
explain why anybody should be made to pay taxes 
to support an army, if he does not like? Why should 
anti-militarists, who disapprove of a standing army, 
be made to pay? On grounds of individualism 
where is the difference in principle in making a man 
serve against his will and give his money against his 
will? Yet we do not remember the ‘‘ General Chair- 
man ”’ of the Voluntary Committee ever suggesting that 
the taxes for military purposes should be made volun- 
tary. 

But the Committee has some real soldiers too. It 
has also some very good writers; such men as Mr. 
Julian S. Corbett, Sir Frederick Pollock, and Colonel 
F. N. Maude, a brilliant soldier on paper and in the 
examination room. And there are some politicians, of 
course. On the whole, a very respectable list, but not 
imposing enough to make the general public think more 
about compulsory service. They must get some bigger 
names. 

We are amused at the phrasing of the first ‘‘ Object ’’, 
which is ‘to preserve the privilege of undertaking 
military service voluntarily ’’, a delightful inversion of 
the real object—which is to preserve the privilege of 
not serving at all. There is no other privilege con- 
cerned. The man who wants to bea soldier can hardly 
find any hindrance to his ambition in others being com- 
pelled to be soldiers who do not. If any man loses his 
pleasure in soldiering because his country requires it 
of him, then the discipline of compulsion is just what 
so mean a spirit ought to go through. But there are no 
such men. Those who like soldiering and those who 
do it as a duty will not be the less enthusiastic because 
the State reserves the right to require this of every 
citizen. It is they who do not want to be trained and 
do not want to serve who object to compulsion: 
naturally enough. They do regard it as a grand privi- 
lege to get off this service, and this privilege 
they will lose if the voluntary system goes. It 
is not a good start the Voluntary Committee are 
making when they put forward their first ‘‘ Object ”’ 
in so thoroughly disingenuous and, to be plain, 
dishonest a way. Neither can we congratulate 
them on the sordid appeal made to men’s lower instincts 
in their leaflets setting forth the advantages of a volun- 
leer Over a conscript. ‘‘ Conscripts are not so well 
treated in the way of food, comforts, and amusements as 
volunteers.’’ Another grave point is ‘‘ old clothes ”°— 
“‘in compulsory armies all old pattern stuff is, for the 
sake of economy, thoroughly used up’’. What a 
terrible disgrace to an army not to scrap old-fashioned 
clothes! However, this shows very well what is these 
voluntaryists’ conception of soldiering—amusements, 
new clothes, comforts. With unconscious irony they 
have hit off the exact truth about two Territorials out of 
three. There is something too about “* efficiency ”’. 
The ‘‘ Company Commander ”’ who wrote this leaflet is 
not a waster of English, but he seems to have one point 
—that numbers can be got only at the cost of training 
and training at the cost of numbers. But our unfortu- 
nate Territorials are neither numerous nor well trained. 
It Is not a case of not having it both ways, but not 
having it either way. 


It is, of course, easy to see what the line of 
attack is going to be—the one any electioneerer would 
choose. Service is in itself irksome; discipline is not 
pleasant ; most men will get off doing anything in the 
way of military service if they can. Therefore, make 
your appeal to this instinct of shirk. Tell the shirker 
that his shirking is patriotic; that by paying somebody 
else or letting somebody else pay somebody else to do 
his service for him he is doing his duty and will have 
a much better time. It is a mean paltry appeal, the 
appeal of a coward, but in taking advantage of the 
weakness of human nature it is good electioneering. 
We who believe in every citizen bearing his share of 
the national burden like a man must expect a hard 
fight against this appeal to selfishness; but, making 
a higher appeal, we shall have the better spirits with 
us, and have only to go on and faint not to succeed 
completely in the end. 


THE LIBERAL VIEW. 


O sane Unionist can contemplate the plight of the 
Government with unmixed satisfaction. Even if 
it ends in putting Mr. Asquith’s Ministry in a minority, 
it cannot enhance British reputation in the world. In 
foreign countries where parliamentary corruption is 
almost the accepted handmaid of a democratic Consti- 
tution, the cynical are now sneering at our professions 
and reputation. It goes for nothing that they are ill- 
informed as to the precise grounds for this Schaden- 
freude. We Unionists shall do our country and our 
cause little good by exaggeration. We have, to take a 
low view, too good a case to need it. In affairs of this 
kind violent partisans on both sides will abound and 
injure their friends by the extravagances of their atti- 
tude. There are Unionists who assert that the whole 
Liberal party is ‘* honeycombed with corruption ’’, while 
there are Radicals who profess to see nothing in all the 
Marconi revelations save what is innocent and above- 
board throughout. Anyone who moves at all in society 
or in business circles knows that these extreme views 
do not represent the feeling of the sane man. But 
the sane man in business and society is generally 
Unionist in his leanings, and might therefore be con- 
sidered as unduly biassed against the Government and 
their friends, and it is really more interesting to discover 
what is the view of the average Liberal of common 
sense or of the fair-minded Radical M.P. After all, 
there is a great mass of opinion of this kind more easily 
discovered in the provinces than in London. The Liberal 
M.P. is giving voice to his sentiments in a fashion that 
may enable those who hear to form some idea of what 
his constituents may be thinking, or at least of what he 
believes they are thinking, about current events. 

If he were questioned and gave entirely frank 
answers, what the Liberal in question would probably 
say would be that he was destined to be the whipping- 
boy for the offences of his leaders, and that the policy 
of ignoring the blunders of the Chancellor and the 
Attorney-General is not a policy that is in the least 
likely to go down with the average elector. There is 
of course a body of Radical opinion entirely Noncon- 
formist which is formed, not on reading evidence, but 
on preconceived ideas. It is irrelevant to retort that 
there is a large body of Unionist opinion equally 
valueless. These people, who abound in Wales, will 
never believe that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
acted or could act with a view to making a sudden profit 
by the sale of shares. If he has had any dealings with 
the accursed Money Market, it has been merely as an 
‘investor ’’. But the sensible Liberal will tell you that 
persons of such obliging views do not form the bulk of 
those who vote for him. He opens letters every morn- 
ing which inform him that a growing number of his 
supporters are uneasy and suspicious ; ‘‘ they don’t like 
the look of things ’’. Not all Nonconformist ministers 
are purblind fanatics, after all. They are quite 
capable of expressing their views when they are 
disappointed in their favourites. They idealised 
the Chancellor and they dislike the Stock Exchange. 


The close association of the two on very mun- 
dane lines is little short of repulsive to them. They 
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can no longer roll out with unction ‘‘ Whatever record 
leaps to light’’. From their point of view the proceed- 
ings recently revealed are far less excusable than they 
appear to the ordinary working-man voter. His view 
is much more that of the cynical man of the world. 
Here, they say, is a Chancellor of the Exchequer paid 
£5000 a year to look after the finances of the country 
who presents himself to our astonished gaze as nothing 
better than the poor everyday speculator, the “* Jug- 
gins ’’ on whom live the less reputable members of the 
Stock Exchange. The music-hall performer has already 
grasped the popular point of view: ‘* He’s like Lloyd 
George—can’t take care of hisself ’’.. The Liberal mem- 
ber knows that large numbers of electors who take this 
view supported the Government last time. They liked 
what they considered the Chancellor’s pluck, and his 
virulent attacks on ‘‘ Dukes”? and their view rather 
appealed to the natural man who feels that the gifts 
of fortune are imperfectly apportioned, while his jests 
tickled their imperfect sense of humour. The discovery 
that he is not so clever as he seemed is gravely impair- 
ing the effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s onslaughts, and 
from this point of view too, not a high one, the Liberal 
M.P. knows that his position is imperilled. 

He knows also that the serious-minded man who is 
really a convinced Radical holds the general view of 
the honourable business world. Grave indiscretions were 
committed, but by far the gravest has been not to admit 
at once there was indiscretion and not to make a clean 
breast of it last autumn. This class of supporter is not 
unlikely to abstain, and all those behind the scenes admit 
that he made himself uncomfortably scarce in 
Altrincham. His very large class will not stand any 
more ‘‘ startling revelations’’. And there is a very 
uneasy feeling in well-informed Liberal circles that 
worse may be behind than has yet seen the light. It 
would be very well indeed if Lord Murray appeared 
before the Committee as soon as possible and cleared 
up all this unpleasant business. He owes it to his party 
and the public to do so. So many tales are going the 
round of Liberal M.P.s that in trying to analyse 
the position of the party it is impossible to ignore 
them. The spread of a sentiment that ‘‘ something 
is wrong’’ and that the actions of those high in 
authority may not all be capable of standing close in- 
vestigation is undoubtedly evident among Liberals them- 
selves, and nothing can be worse for any party. Feel- 
ings like this spread downwards, and it is not easy 
to conceive of anything more calculated to damp party 
enthusiasm. 

While he is beset with these more or less precise 
causes for dissatisfaction and distrust, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the Liberal M.P. is getting careless about 
divisions. He is also clearly aware that the policy of 
the Government awakes anything but enthusiasm in the 
constituencies. Anyone who has worked at recent elec- 
tions on the Ministerial side, and is not a blind partisan, 
admits that Welsh Disendowment is profoundly un- 
popular. There is a strong sentiment even among many 
Nonconformists that ‘‘ the Church has been in posses- 
sion of this property many hundreds of years, and it is 
a shame to take it away without any good reason ’’. 
Liberals believe this kind of feeling is doing them much 
more harm than any hostility to Irish self-government. 
They also feel pretty confident that, without a fresh 
campaign to arouse the waning energies of the party, 
defeat in the end is certain. Such a campaign is un- 
doubtedly impossible without the help of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and at present his popularity with the party 
is distinctly small, while his chance of the Premiership 
has vanished. In fact the general feeling in the Liberal 
party at the present time is of acute depression, but 
there is still fight left in the rank and file. Any more 
“revelations ’’, however, would prove fatal, and 
the further evidence produced on Thursday has not 
made men’s minds easier. This process of digging 
out facts bit by bit is very damaging to Liberal credit 
for upright dealing. The full effect of the unpopu- 
larity of the Insurance Act has yet to be felt in the 
Radical country constituencies. The chief hopes of 
the rational and wary type of Liberal just now centre 


in the belief that Unionists will overdo their attacks 
on Insurance, which is not everywhere still unpopular. 
There is also a strong belief that the shaken reputa- 
tion of certain Radical leaders will be sustained by 
a party appeal against any ill-judged and too violent 
assaults from the Unionist side. This view is not 
altogether irrational, and Unionists will be well advised 
not to ignore it. 


THE CHINESE BUTTERFLY TRICK. 
‘* one desired to express in a phrase the story of 

the Chinese loan negotiations, a simile might be 
found in the Japanese butterfly trick. The conjurer 
who performs that exquisite feat of legerdemain has, 
for implements, two bits of paper which he twists into 
the semblance of butterflies and a fan which he manipu- 
lates so cleverly that he keeps them fluttering, circling, 
approaching, retiring—now apart, now together—till 
either he or the butterflies or the audience get tired : 
the butterflies alight on the fan, and the trick is done. 
Almost as soon as it had come into being, the Republi- 
can Government—seated, itself, scarcely more firmly 
than on the edge of a fan—intimated that it needed 
money; and money was promptly tendered. The 
story of spendthrift and moneylender might have been 
repeated several times over, if bystanders had not 
shown more interest than spendthrifts usually excite. 
There were those who thought China should be allowed 
to ruin herself her own way, and that for bystanders 
to meddle was an unwarrantable interference with the 
liberty of the subject. The proposition is arguable 
from several points of view; but Sir Edward Grey 
explained tersely last week, in the House, the considera- 
tions which guided the decision of the Powers. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose there had been no Consortium, no international 


_agreement, you would have had a scramble between 


financiers of different nationalities to exploit the situa- 
tion in China. The result of that would have been 
improvident borrowing on the part of China, no security 
that the money borrowed would have been spent in a 
way which was not wasteful, in a way which was really 
remunerative to China itself, and no proper arrange- 
ment made in the loans that the securities on which 
the loans were made would not disappear. We have 
had examples before, especially in Oriental countries 
when they have been passing through revolutions, of 
what improvident borrowing has led to. It has led 
to panics. The alternative to the policy of Consortium 
was a policy which would have led to improvident 
borrowing on all sorts of terms, satisfactory neither to 
China nor, in the long run, to the lenders, and the 
result would have been certainly not a strong China.” 
And so the Chinese conjurer kept playing with the 
modern Western civilised equivalent for a fan, while 
quite a little group of financial butterflies (there once 
were six, but one retired nerve-shaken and then there 
were five) circled and fluttered round seeking a spo: 
where they might safely alight. 

It is presumably the dazzling effect of this correla- 
tion of forces—the advertisement of the prolonged 
negotiations, the striking combination of financiers, and 
the dramatic spectacle of five Great Powers backing 
them, which led the public to offer many times the 
amount asked for, while loans affording substantial 
security are comparatively neglected. In the highly 
developed conditions of modern credit security is often 
somewhat intangible; but it is based, usually, on more 
or less available resources. We have been told a 
great deal about the natural resources of China, 
though frank admission is made that they are un- 
developed. One would like to see a beginning made 
of developing them. One can lend money with a sense 
of absolute safety to Canada, on the strength of her 
resources, because they are being developed. But 


those of China are not; though they are always about 
to be. There seems always, between promise and ful- 
filment, a crust of political intrigue. China is always 
about to reform; she has been going to reform half a 
dozen times in the last forty years, as an Empire; a 
fortiori she was going to do so again, as a Republic. 
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But what valid reform has the Republic so far intro- 
duced? If cutting off queues and wearing more or less 
hybrid foreign garments constitute reform, there has 
been movement, certainly; but in the direction of 
administrative and fiscal reform we can see none—ex- 
cept the appointment of foreigners to superintend the 
collection of the salt tax and the disbursement of the 
present loan; and this was done not as spontaneous 
advance towards a more precise method of account, but 
under pressure of financial necessity and of insistence by 
those who offered to relieve that necessity—upon terms. 
How urgent that necessity was can scarcely be gleaned 
from any single authentic statement, though it has been 
indicated in various communications—notably one from 
the ‘‘ Times’ ’’ Peking correspondent on 6 May; and 
it may be worth while trying to analyse the position. 
The purpose of the loan as stated in the prospectus is 
‘to provide the Government with funds for general 
reorganisation and administrative purposes . . . and it 
is to be used solely for those purposes ’’. It is question- 
able whether the man in the street would gather from 
this that it was required mainly to pay off old debts. 
Yet either that must be done or the Government will 
be scarcely less financially embarrassed than before. 
The Finance Minister admits, to begin with, that 
£12,000,000 are overdue to foreigners on account of 
arrears of debt and interest and temporary advances 
repayable as soon as the loan should be realised; and 

2,000,000 are appropriated to reorganisation of the 
Salt Gabelle—which accounts for 414,000,000 out of 
the £21,000,000 only that, be it noted, China will 
receive out of the nominal 425,000,000. For the 
remaining 7,000,000 there are claimants galore. 
Some £3,000,000 are named as required for the dis- 
banding of troops. The amount of paper money in 
circulation is probably unascertainable, but it has been 
estimated at, roughly, another £3,000,000—of which 
one-half at least, it is suggested, should be redeemed 
in order to restore a measure of confidence in the other 
half, which is badly depressed. Another £3,000,000 
or so are said to be due to Chinese merchants and 
gentry who lent money, willingly or unwillingly, to 
finance the early stages of the Revolution; and these 
will need to be appeased at least in part. There are 
believed also to be outstanding debts by certain pro- 
vinces ; but it is needless to pursue the subject, as it has 
been made evident that there are claims enough upon 
the £21,000,000, and to spare. As *‘ disbursements 
from the proceeds are to be made only upon requisitions 
approved and signed jointly by the Chinese and foreign 
directors of the Bureau of National Loans ’’, created 
for the purpose, it would seem that their functions will 
be quickly exhausted, or that they will have to exercise 
considerable discriminative powers. 

““ The loan, in addition to being a direct obligation 
of the Government, is specially secured (1) by a charge 
on the entire revenues of the Salt Administration, sub- 
ject to previous loans and obligations charged thereon, 
and (2) by a charge on any future surplus of the Mari- 
time Customs Revenues ”’ that may become available. 
But terms of ascertained value when used of European 
Governments are apt to be misleading when applied to 
different political conditions. In order to estimate the 
value of an “‘ obligation of the Government ”’ in China, 
for instance, it is necessary to inquire what resources 
that Government has. We attach little importance to 
the threat of the Kwo-ming-tang party that they will 
not recognise the loan because it has been signed with- 
out the authority of Parliament; because it is quite 
certain that, if ever they succeeded in gaining power, 
they would promptly want to borrow and would find it 
unwise to begin by destroying their own credit. But 
it is well to realise that the Government at Peking has 
not available recognised taxes collectible directly by its 
agents, as have the Governments at London, Paris or 
Berlin. It is dependent mainly on remittances from the 
Provinces, and the Provinces remitted last year prac- 
tically nothing. The Government of Canton refused, 
lately, to allow even the proceeds of the salt tax to 
be sent to Peking; so that we come back to the old 


question of Peking and the Provinces which has been 
a stumbling-block to diplomacy ever since we set before 
ourselves the strengthening of the Central Government 
as a desideratum, after the signature of the Treaty of 
Tientsin. The Provinces are at present much more 
independent of Peking than they were then. What 
their relations will be when the National Assembly has 
formulated a Constitution and elected a President, 
remains for the future to decide. That Assembly has 
not, at present, made up its mind whether President or 
Constitution should be chosen first; but as Yuan Shih- 
kai is there, and seems disposed to stay there, but says 
he won’t stay if the Constitution makes him a mere 
figure-head, things will probably get arranged some- 
how, in time. 

But even when the titular form of Government at 
Peking has been settled there will remain the financial 
problem of extracting from the Provinces the revenue 
formerly derived from them ‘‘ with something extra 
(as the ‘‘ Times’ ’’ correspondent puts it) to pay interest 
on new foreign debt’’. Will Kwangtung, which is big 
enough and rich enough to paddle its own canoe, be 
brought to see advantage in submission to Peking? 
Always restive, under the Empire, it has seemed in- 
clined to translate the term Republic into Provincial 
Independence so far as itself is concerned. Will it be 
brought to think differently or, if not, will anyone 
use the word coerce? There will remain, also, the 
problem of finding revenue to pay the cost of adminis- 
tration, which is by no means an inconsiderable item 
and seems unlikely just yet to decrease. Li Yuan-hung, 
Vice-President of the Republic—the man who was 
elected Chief on the outbreak of the Revolution, nine- 
teen months ago, at Wuchang—has 50,000 men. He 
passes as a friend and sup~ ‘*r of Yuan, though his 
men might not be on Yuan . -.ue in case of a struggle 
between North and South. Like the Black Knight at 
Ashby, Li seems to beat off easily any assailants, in 
the shape of conspirators, but to be content otherwise 
to sit still, It may be questioned, however, whether 
he would think it wise that his force should be largely 
reduced ; and he is believed to receive at present a sub- 
sidy of about 50,000 dollars a month. Another prob- 
lematical army is that of Chang Hsun, who may be 
remembered for his defence of Nanking—whence he 
eventually escaped with his followers to a city on 
the north of the Yangtze called Hsu-chow, where he has 
maintained himself ever since. He also is said to draw 
a subsidy, and might be an awkward man to “‘ dis- 
band’’. Then there are Yuan Shih-kai’s own troops 
—the Northern Army par excellence. Are things so 
peacefully settled that he will care to dispossess himself 
of these? So that altogether it would seem that the 
conclusion of this wonderful loan does not necessarily 
solve the entire Chinese problem, though it removes 
from the field a topic that had become a bit tiresome 
owing to the ineffable vicissitudes of the negotiations 
from week to week. 

The pendulum seems, in the meantime, to be swing- 
ing steadily back towards autocratic government— 
tempered it may be by Parliamentary advice. Circum- 
stances combined to force upon China a form of govern- 
ment to which neither her traditions, her customs, or 
her laws gave sanction. She may in time adapt herself 
to it, but the time is not yet. The idea of the new 
Assembly representing the people or being elected by 
the people is fantastic. It represents in a measure the 
old governing classes, in a measure professional poli- 
ticians, who all began squabbling and intriguing directly 
they met; and it is significant that a representative 
body of Chinese merchants at Shanghai telegraphed a 
stern reminder that it was commissioned not to indulge 
in party squabbles, but to attend to the welfare of the 
nation. The message represents, undoubtedly, the 
feeling of the commercial and industrious classes who 
want only peace and order; and Yuan Shih-kai stands 
out at present as most nearly typifying those desiderata, 
though he is anathema to the extremists among the 
hot-heads of the ultra-Republican group. His hand 
will be strengthened by the conclusion of the loan, and, 
except for the element of uncertainty represented by 
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the newly-introduced advanced practice of bomb-throw- 
ing, would seem for the present to be fairly secure. 
He is still only Provisional President, but he has moved 
lately into the Imperial palace—presumably in antici- 
pation of events. 


FITTING THE LAUREL, 

HAT is the position to-day of an English 
Laureate? This is not an idle question; for 
his function is sometimes misunderstood. In _ the 
popular view he sings officially for his supper; he 
is appointed to commemorate jubilees, coronations, 
and royal marriages; he is bound by the terms of 
his appointment to be inspired by important news of 
the day. This popular view of his position is a spring 
of offence and ridicule. It clearly provokes jocularity 
—sly pokes and nudges at his expense. But this 
‘‘ taxing like a wild-goose flies ’’, so far as the modern 
Laureate is concerned. The idea of a Poet Laureate 
as a man bound to the performance of odes 
upon appropriate occasions was expressly discarded 
when Phipps, at the instance of Queen Victoria, 
offered the post to Tennyson. ‘* The ancient duties 
of this office’’, Phipps wrote, ‘‘ which consisted in 
laudatory odes to the Sovereign have been long in 
abeyance, and have never been called for during the 
reign of her present Majesty’’. Queen Victoria 
wished to continue the office according to the tradition 
in which Wordsworth had accepted it—namely, as 
the official recognition of a distinguished poet, 
sufficiently susceptible to the ‘‘ form and pressure of 
the time’’ to be proclaimed without absurdity as its 
poetical interpreter. In this tradition Tennyson 
accepted it. But he hesitated. The popular view of 
the Laureate as a hired singer was too strong not 
to give him a moment’s uneasiness; and there was the 
usual cracking of old jokes in talk with his friends. 
‘‘In the end I accepted the honour, because during 
dinner Venables told me that if I became Poet 
Laureate I should always when I dined out be offered 
the liver-wing of a fowl’’. In the end Tennyson 
realised that the office of Laureate was rather his 
reward than his salary for work to do. He consented 
to wear the old coat of Wordsworth. He wore it 
literally; for the dress in which he appeared at the 
Levee was one which Rogers had already lent to 

Wordsworth on the like occasion. 

Tennyson was the perfect Laureate. He sang easily 
and naturally the songs that people wanted to hear. 
He sang his own time and country. He could with- 
out forcing his utterance celebrate the conspicuous 
events of his day. He did not sing ‘‘to order’’; 
yet, by the coincidence of his feeling with the feeling 
of his contemporaries, he undoubtedly strengthened 
the popular idea of a Laureate as an official celebrant 
of great occasions. Obviously when there is a poet 
of Tennyson’s distinction, with the flair that Tennyson 
had for uttering his period and running with the tide 
of his generation, it is an excellent thing to suit him 
with the laurel. Nor need we insist on so perfect 
a fitness as Tennyson revealed. It is not now a 
Laureate’s business, as Queen Victoria pointed out, 
to celebrate his time. All we require for the office 
is &@ poet conspicuously distinguished above his fellows 
upon whom an official decoration will not indecorously 
sit. There must obviously be times when the really 
great poet of the day is not the sort of man we 
are able to see in a court-suit supplied by Rogers. 
Swinburne, at the death of Tennyson, was such a man. 
He could hardly have accepted the post. Yet Swin- 
burne, though we cannot conceive him in the chair of 
Alfred Austin, was hurt at being passed over. It must 
frequently happen that the poet in whom English poetry 
must be recognised, if it be recognised at all, is not 
the poet who could decently accept the distinction. 
In such times it is better to leave the office vacant. 
An interregnum would not be disastrous. The 
Poet Laureate is not a judge or a bishop. He is not 
a corporation sole. If the Laureateship is a distinc- 
tion which only poets of a certain quality and character 


can gracefully accept, it is only reasonable to wait 
until a suitable candidate appears. 

But how are we to know this Laureate? What 
are the qualities that mark a poet for the vacant 
chair? This question really begs the solution we 
have offered. If there is not a candidate who is 
obviously right—whose appointment will give no cause 
for ridicule or mortification—this is precisely the time 
for an interregnum. Run over the years, and you 
will see exactly how this solution would work in 
practice. Ben Jonson was quite clearly the Laureate 
of 1615. He was the great contemporary figure— 
a better Laureate from the contemporary point of view 
than Shakespeare, who was less an arbitrator among 
the poets than Jonson. The poets of Jonson’s day 
were ‘‘ sons of Ben’’. He was the accomplished critic 
and accepted moderator among them. Dryden was 
equally well marked as the Laureate of his day—Milton 
being out of consideration. Dryden ruled as absolutely 
at ‘* Will’s as Jonson had ruled at the ‘‘ Mermaid ’”’, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson had a perfect title. But 
at times when no better election could be made than 
Nahum Tate, Laurence Eusden, or Henry Pye it was 
obviously better to keep an empty chair. Or, to take 
a more celebrated case of one with unbecoming honours 
thrust upon him, Robert Southey’s appointment in 
1813 was clearly unadvised and rash. Contempo- 
raries could only be scandalised at an election that 
passed over Lord Byron for Robert Southey. 
Posterity, of course, is scandalised even more; but 
posterity hardly enters our argument. It is enough 
when contemporaries are satisfied that this poet or 
that is clearly fitted to fill the place. It would put 
too great a strain upon the institution if the election 
had also to satisfy posterity. Not even Jonson or 
Dryden could answer such a test with Shakespeare 
and Milton competing with them for the suffrage of 
posterity. Nevertheless Jonson and Dryden were the 
right men for Laureates—clearly as well fitted for the 
laurel as Tennyson. Even Tennyson’s contemporaries 
might reasonably have felt some qualms in electing 
him, were it their business to decide how in fifty years 
from now his reputation would stand beside the reputa- 
tion of Browning, 

At present we are undoubtedly at an interregnum. 
There is no poet whom the place would obviously 
fit. ‘* Abolish it altogether’’ is a general cry; and, 
if it really came to a decision between having it 
perpetually filled and for ever vacant, we are not sure 
that the satisfaction of having a Laureate like Tenny- 
son altogether balances the frequent derision into which 
the office must fall if the succession is kept unbroken. 
But we need not abolish a good thing because we 
cannot always find a use for it. Mr. Asquith has 
only to imitate the very natural hesitation of Lord 
Rosebery (who refrained from filling the office at the 
death of Tennyson), and to prolong the period of hesi- 
tation till there is something like a general agreement 
as to who is best fitted to succeed, not Nahum Tate and 
Nicholas Pye, but Tennyson, Dryden and Jonson. 
There is no reason to believe that the line of great 
Laureates is closed. ‘‘Ils ne sont point une série 
fermée. L’auteur de Tout y ajoute un nom quand 
les besoins du progrés l’exigent’’—as Hugo said of the 


poets. 


THE CITY. 


“| a Stock Exchange has been passing through 
a very critical period this week. The failure 
of an important firm of jobbers in the foreign rail- 
way department, involving probably £1,000,000 of 
securities, was a serious blow. In normal times 
arrangements to deal with a failure of these propor- 
tions would not entail any particular difficulty, as the 
responsibility would be well spread. But such a 
failure would not occur in normal times. The trouble 
of the firm in question is due to the protracted decline 
in the securities in which they were interested. These 
were second-class investment stocks which have a good 


market and undoubted intrinsic merit. There was no 
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element of wild speculation in the affair. The firm’s 
working capital had become exhausted in endeavouring 
to meet depreciation. 

How many other jobbers on the Stock Exchange 
are in a similar uncomfortable position? Not many, 
it may be hoped; but there are undoubtedly many 
who are feeling the effect of the continued deprecia- 
tion in value of all classes of securities. This was 
one of the considerations which sent a shiver through 
the Stock Exchange in the early half of the week. 
It is satisfactory to be able to say that a strong 
syndicate has been formed to take over the stock 
formerly held by the defaulting firm. This means 
that the fear of other firms being brought down by 
the failure is removed, and the liquidation necessary 
in this connexion will be effected in a careful and 
judicial manner. This is satisfactory, especially as at 
one time rather serious doubts were felt in the market 
as to the ultimate effect of the failure. 

Another factor which has had an extremely depress- 
ing influence was the circulation of sensational 
rumours regarding the position of an important out- 
side firm. The rumours were too indefinite to permit 
of confirmation or denial, but they were very general. 
In the best-informed quarters no credence was given 
to the reports, and those who were responsible for 
the statements now declare that matters have been 
arranged by influential parties, so that any danger, 
if it existed, has been averted. 

There is no getting away from the fact that per- 
sistent liquidation of an alarming character has been 
in progress this week. Partly this has been induced 
by an understanding that loan accommodation will 
be restricted in respect of all speculative commit- 
ments at the next settlement; but that was 
not the full explanation. Much of the selling 
was forced by the urgent necessity of finding funds 
for immediate use, judging by the way considerable 
amounts of stock were thrown out regardless of the 
effect on the market. 

However, it is extremely satisfactory to be able to 
say that the compulsory liquidation has apparently 
run its course. On Thursday morning the selling 
pressure was relaxed, and bears began to make repur- 
chases. It cannot be said that no further liquidation 
is expected. There is a certain amount of wreckage 
afloat which has yet to settle down, but the acute 
depression is believed to have passed and more stable 
conditions should now prevail. 

The heavy selling of Canadian Pacifics from Berlin 
and America, as well as on London account, is attribut- 
able largely to the monetary stringency. The financial 
position of the company is perfectly sound and pro- 
vides no cause whatever for alarm. Berlin financiers 
are hard pressed for funds and have thrown out the 
most easily negotiable security they possess. The active 
demand for funds made on the Canadian banks has also 
caused liquidation, A recovery in due course is con- 
fidently expected. 

As regards Wall Street, the S. Louis and San 
Francisco scandal is still the main topic of discussion. 
A Government investigation is being urged even in 
quarters which are usually opposed to political inter- 
ference in financial matters. Meanwhile, the Union- 
Southern Pacific problem is still unsolved, and it is 
believed that a trustee will be appointed in respect of 
the $126,000,000 of Southern Pacific stock which is 
the bone of contention. 

In the Foreign Railway market stocks affected by the 
failure have become difficult to sell. Home Rails have 
suffered in common with most markets, and so long 
as doubts regarding the labour situation exist it is 
improbable that there will be much support in the 
market. 

Fortunately one or two favourable factors may be 
discerned amid the gloom, though they have not had 
any appreciable effect yet on prices. The ‘‘ Shell ’’ 
Company’s report for the year 1912 shows a remark- 
ably strong position. The directors propose to double 
the authorised capital of the company; but no issue 
is intended at present, and it may be taken for granted 


that the new shares will only be employed for the 
purpose of acquiring remunerative properties as occa- 
sion may serve. The dividend has been raised to a 
30 per cent. basis, and the quotation should, eventually, 
go at least to 6. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s divi- 
dend has been raised from 40 to 50 per cent. for last 
year. 

The general condition of markets is such that 
speculation is not to be encouraged ; but real investors 
have their opportunity. The time is hardly one for new 
issues, even so attractive as that of the Government of 
Victoria’s 4 per cent. Stock and Debentures at £98 per 
cent. In other circumstances the terms would be less 
favourable. 


THE BOXERS 1913. 
By Hopcson. 


. I DONE the best I could ; nobody could do no more. 

I was beat by a better man.’’ Perhaps as noble 
an utterance as any made in the year Nineteen Hundred 
and Twelve. The speaker was James Mehegan, light- 
weight champion of Australia, immediately upon his 
defeat in one of the hardest battles ever fought in the 
English glove-ring. Met, checked and rendered futile 
at every turn, puzzled and punished and mastered all 
through that twenty rounds of heroic fighting ; beaten 
in skill, speed and ring generalship by an opponent 
whose gifts for pugilism amount to nothing short of 
genius ; topped everywhere except in the sublime virtue 
of courage—what pride one had in the fine fellow for 
saying it! And with what satisfaction one remembered 
that the same gallant spirit which glowed in his words 
sparkled in the breasts of his fellow-fighters, winners 
and losers alike, all the world over. Nothing adds a 
lustre to courage like magnanimity in victory and 
dignity under defeat ; and these things are the common 
pessessions of boxers—indeed without them and a score 
of other virtues no man could ever hope to take high 
station in his profession. One would not be misunder- 
stood. One would not claim for the professional boxer 
that he is a paragon of purity where all the world is 
tainted. Malice, bitterness and the undesirable go 
bold and unabashed in Cornhill and S. Stephen’s and, 
indeed, doubtless hobnobbed with their betters in the 
late Exeter Hall itself; neither has any way been found 
of excluding them from places where men box for 
money. But this may be asserted for the consideration 
of those who do not know it and for those who make 
it their hobby and business to decry and slander the 
fighting man, that for developing and strengthening 
habits of fair play, modesty, perseverance, fun, good- 
nature, self-control and temperance in all things, his is 
the equal of any paid calling of our time. 

Welsh, the two Wells’s, Summers, Driscoll, Mehegan, 
Maclarland, Beavker, Carpentier and Sullivan—to take 
at random a few men who have gained fame—are one 
and all men above reproach for reputable conduct and 
life. Moreover they are but typical in these respects 
of their profession as a whole. 

Here, for modesty. I asked a certain bantam-weight 
how he came by his crumpled ear. ‘‘I got that for 
brag’’ said he. ‘‘ In my early days after I’d won one 
or two fights I boasted what I would do with 
when we met. In fact I sent him word about it. When 
the fight came off that’s what he did to my ear, and I’ve 
done no more boasting since then.’’ Describing his 
feelings before a fight the little fellow said he was 
always a bundle of nerves until he put his hands up, 
even though he was faced by a pure novice. He was 
champion of the world at the time, but nobody would 
have known it from his conversation. 

I say that such a breed is worth nourishing. Perhaps 
the most remarkable man in the ring to-day is Welsh, 
our lightweight champion. He would have made his 
way in any walk in life. He is a curious figure in many 
ways; a model of abstention, he trains on nuts and 
apples and always fights thinking. He has lost two, 
drawn one and won about eighty big fights. For some 
reason which nobody quite understands, those who fall 
from high estate in the glove-ring—as indeed in the 
great world outside—find it well-nigh impossible to 
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climb up again ; to ‘‘ come back ’’ in the cant of the pro- 
fession. Beaten by Driscoll, Bowker tried and failed. 
Jeffries, having softened in retirement for some years, 
made superhuman efforts and did no better. But 
Welsh, who lost the English Championship in 1911, 
‘“came back’’. And a hard battle he had to fight to 
do it, the hardest part of it not on the night when he 
regained his lost laurels either. 

Early in Nineteen Eleven (I trust my memory is serv- 
ing me fairly, for I write without any means of checking 
it), early in Nineteen Eleven he, champion lightweight 
of England, lost the title to Matthew Wells. Some 
said Welsh was not himself that night; others that 
Matt was his master any time they met. Welsh, 
I believe, said nothing. But he set himself at once 
to the task of achieving the next door to impossible 
thing: to ‘‘come back’’. The first thing was to go 
over to America for new reputation which would give 
him the right to demand a return battle with his 
conqueror. 

At that time the American lightweight championship 
was in the possession of one Wolgast, a hard, strong 
fellow who like most other professional fighters was a 
business man to boot. Wolgast was busy gathering 
the fruits of success over the former holder of the title 
and was in no mind to be disturbed. Briefly, the 
American had a fortune to lose by defeat, and he was 
not the lad to run risks where that was concerned. 
Welsh challenged and challenged in vain. Wolgast 
went on with his ‘‘ exhibition ’’ boxing, small blame to 
him; he had old age to provide for like other people. 
Still Welsh challenged and still Wolgast lay low. 
Those many long months were thirty-day rounds of the 
hardest fighting Welsh ever engaged in, and who will 
not admire his perseverance? Various rumours and 
reports of him came over: That he had gone to pieces : 
That he had not: That he had retired from the ring: 
That he was ill: That he was not: That he had agreed 
to fight So-and-So of Such-and-Such a place, Neb., Cal., 
Pa. etc. ete.; the truth being that he had made up 
his mind to get Wolgast into the ring and was devot- 
ing all his energies to doing it and that only. When 
at last American public opinion compelled the champion 
to pay some attention to his challenger and a match 
was made, poor Wolgast was stricken by illness and it 
fell through after all. A substitute however was found 
in the next best man, Ritchie, whom Welsh defeated 
with ease. With his reputation thus far rehabilitated 
he came home, gave himself a trial or two with good 
Englishmen, and once more challenged for the cham- 
pionship. The challenge was at once accepted, the 
fight was fought and Welsh won. A wonderful pair 
they made: Wells thick, very thick, and powerful and 
astonishingly fast: Welsh slightly taller, quite slim 
and faster even yet. That was last winter. The 
second-time champion of England since then has fought 
eight or nine battles, chiefly with welters or at any rate 
men heavier than himself, and won them all. He is 
at present in America once more trying to get Ritchie, 
who is now champion over there, to fight him for the 
world’s title. 

For many a day boxing has flourished in English- 
speaking countries, but during the last ten years it has 
gained footing and gone ahead at a great pace on the 
Continent of Europe, particularly in France and Bel- 
gium. Frenchmen seem especially suited to the game ; 
indeed their success in it has been amazing. Naturally 
everybody at the moment is talking about our tumble 
at Ghent last week when Heavyweight Wells fell 
before Carpentier, the brilliant young Frenchman. 
There is nothing really to moan about. Two men of 
great skill have fought, and one, though heavier by 
eighteen or twenty pounds, lost. It is not the end of 
British boxing. It is not the end, I imagine, of Bom- 
bardier Wells. If that good man continues to take care 
of himself during the next two or three years, he may 
do very wonderful things for us yet. He is of the 
tall, lathy type that takes long in building up. 

Carpentier is not the only brilliant French boxer 
either. From fly-weight upwards the ranks are full of 
men of great gifts in ringcraft. Criqui, Ledoux (who 


was beaten by and in turn beat Stanley, our late bantam 
champion), Til, Dastillon, Badoud, Bernard and many 
others can hold their own and more with all but the 
very best in England or America. Perhaps nowhere 
is so much high-class boxing going on at the moment 
as in Australia. In addition to their own men, a large 
number of English and American boxers there find work 
to do in plenty. The last two or three seasons at home 
have been very interesting, bringing to the front many 
men of great promise, mainly from South Wales, Lon- 
don and the Manchester district. Special mention 
might be made of McCormick, the Plymouth welter ; of 
Wilde, a very light man from South Wales; and of 
Percy Jones and Beynon, from the same district. May 
boxing flourish! May there be no more of that silly 
outcry against it which made so much noise a season 
or two ago! I could not despise the boxer without 
despising the panther too. If Welsh is not a master- 
work of his Creator, then, for me, Blake’s Tiger is a 
lie. 


THE IDIOTIC THEATRE, 
By JoHN PALMER. 


* is a melancholy sign of the times that for 
children there is hardly a place of amusement 
left in London to-day. Even when theatres pretend 
to be providing for children there is really nothing 
to please them. One would imagine indeed from 
the arrangements made both inside and outside the 
theatre for the comfort and pleasure of children, 
that children no longer existed—that boys were little 
men, and that girls were little women—an abominable 
heresy. 

There is a reason why the theatre is barren to-day 
from the child’s point of view; and, as one with 
any respect or affection for children would imagine, 
it is a discreditable reason—one that shows up very 
luridly the limitations of their elders. How much it 
is that children—by children I very definitely mean girls 
and boys not yet perplexed with the origin of life— 
get out of the musical comedy business between 
principal boys and leading ladies in the plays provided 
for their enjoyment in these times I cannot say. 
Doubtless their parents, who regard this sort of enter- 
tainment as suitable for their children, could tell me 
more of this than I have yet been able to discover. 
With that frankness and courage which English 
parents invariably show in elucidating for their 
children the things which exercise their superior 
intelligences they doubtless know exactly why and to 
what extent erotic music, and the eternal man after 
the eternal woman, interest and illuminate the minds 
of their boys and girls. Putting this rather delicate 
question on one side, I can at any rate assert that 
children, whether they do or do not appreciate the 
principal theme of our common stages, are at least 
aware that there are things as vastly interesting in 
life, as excitingly adventurous, and every way as worthy 
the attention of dramatic authors as the fortunes of 
the marriage market. Children in the theatre have 
not come together as their elders have to indulge a 
monomania. They have more than one idea about 
the world. Life is not for them a cabinet particulier. 

Nor, will you object, is life a cabinet particulier 
for their elders. Sex is an important, but not the 
only thing in life. It is a big fact that has to be 
met; with which every human being has sooner or 
later to come to terms. But, surely, when once the 
terms have been fixed, it ceases for normal men and 
women to be the continuous, haunting problem the 
theatre would have us believe. One would imagine 
from reading English literature to-day that we spent 
our lives in perpetually looking for sex or avoiding 
it; that the burden of human nature was too grievous 
to be borne; that men invariably woke up in the 
morning to look for the eternal feminine, and 
invariably cut their throats in the evening because they 
had found her, or because they had not found her. 
Such an impression would be entirely false. English 
men and women are not the idiots (in the strict sense 
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of the word) the English theatre would have us believe. 
We all know quite a number of people who are 
interested in politics, photography, war, science, 
housekeeping, music, philosophy, building up a 
business, learning an art or a craft, educating their 
children, fancying cats or dogs, bee-keeping, the 
cultivation of vegetables or flowers, diplomacy, 
anthropology, collecting old furniture, travel, amateur 
cricket, climbing high mountains, natural history, 
crystal-gazing, poker-work, the beautiful conduct of 
life—the list is as inexhaustible as the world itself. 
Ask any of these people, with any one of these various 
interests, or any other interest you may care to include 
as a more forcible argumentum ad hominem, how many 
moments, thoughts, needs, and emotions of their 
normal day are engrossed with objects of the big world 
as compared with those other moments which are 
engrossed with a feminine interest. Anyone as strictly 
occupied with as strictly a feminine or masculine 
interest in life as our English theatres would suggest 
would in real life have to be locked up in an asylum. 

I have before me an essay ‘‘On the Truth of 
Decorative Art’? by Mr. Lionel de Fonseka, a 
Sinhalese gentleman who gives us an _ extremely 
diverting and, for Occidentals, an extremely valuable 
study of the contrast between art of the East and of the 
West. I will quote a short passage on this particular 
theme; partly because it says so well what so urgently 
requires to be said at this moment, partly because it 
may induce someone to buy the book and take some 
of its extremely valuable views to heart and mind. 
‘“Love’’, says the Oriental, ‘“‘is a sensation which 
your civilisation has turned into a sentiment. The 
sentiment of Love is unknown in the East, and as 
Orientals constitute a fair proportion of mankind, it 
is reasonable to conclude that Love as a sentiment is 
not rooted in human nature. And it is this sentiment 
that is a convention in your art and an obsession in 
vour life. You talk of the Eternal Feminine, but with 
you the Feminine is Eternal and Omnipresent. You are 
not pantheists indeed, but you are pangynists, because 
you see Woman everywhere. You cannot regard 
Nature except with the eyes of Love, nor interpret 
life except in terms of sex. Where you might see the 
Divine, you see only the Feminine. Hence, I suppose, 
that peculiarly Western phrase, ‘ a passionate love of 
Nature ’—a phrase unheard in the East. An Oriental 
sees God in Nature, and so he tries to understand 
Nature.’’ Who, in the light of the present condition 
of the English stage, would feel secure in accepting 
this terrible challenge of an Oriental esthete? The 
English theatre to-day, despite the work of Mr. Shaw 
and of writers to whom life does not appear as a 
perpetual feast of Aphrodite, is still very largely a 
theatre of one idea. It is an idiotic theatre. 

This painful conclusion is driven into the unfortunate 
dramatic critic nine nights out of every ten he spends 
in the theatres of London. I am not proclaiming 
a discovery or a grievance freshly realised. But I 
feel it more keenly than usual, having quite recently 
made an unsuccessful effort to think of some play that 
would appeal to a small friend of mine. Reading 
Mr. Lionel de Fonseka’s indictment of the Western 
theatre, I thought, after long casting about this way 
and that, that possibly our good fortune lay in the 
direction of the Duke of York’s Theatre, where there 
is a Chinese play in the Chinese manner. I do not 
deny there is a good deal of ‘“‘ The Yellow Jacket ”’ 
that puts it beyond the category of the strictly idiotic 
play. The life and adventures of Wu Hoo Git (the 
hero’s name so far as I remember it) are varied and 
exciting. At a suitable moment of his career he 
discovers the Eternal Feminine (possibly in deference 
to Western ideas); but he has time for other things, 
such as getting wisdom, vanquishing his enemies and 
discovering his ancestors. Also, what from the 
children’s point of view is immensely important, the 
Chinese dramatic author is not apparently taken in 
by his own conventions. He employs them quite trans- 
parently. He definitely says ‘‘ let us pretend’’; and 
he does not, like his muddled brothers of the West, 


forget that art is always at bottom the child’s play 
of pretending. He lays a plank across two chairs 
and says ‘‘let us pretend that this is a bridge over 
a torrent of water’’. He does not put the imitation 
of a bridge over the imitation of a torrent of water, 
and stupidly think, not—as he might with justice— 
that he is pretending better than the Chinese, but 
that he is not pretending at all. Children will pretend 
anything; but they do not like to be misinformed. 

If you do not go to China with ‘‘The Yellow 
Jacket’’ you must go to the romance of Waverley 
with ‘‘ Ivanhoe ’’. I know now on the best authority 
that ‘‘Ivanhoe”’ at the ‘‘Lyceum”’ is good fun. 
Personally I am glad to see the Lyceum sticking to 
its traditions. However silly and crude the 
romanticism that lingers in places like the Lyceum 
may be, it is still valuable as a protest against the 
rampant naturalism of to-day. Very roughly speaking 
** Ivanhoe ’’ at the Lyceum keeps flying the romantic 
flag that Irving with a fine instinct for the real needs 
of the English so valiantly upheld against all the efforts 
of his younger contemporaries to pluck down. Play- 
goers with any sense of style will be perfectly 
horrified at the Lyceum, and imagine they can put 
right a thousand things that cry to heaven (heaven 
is actually to be seen at the Lyceum between the acts 
through the sliding roof) for reform. But these things 
that cry so urgently are only unimportant accidents 
of expression. They want reforming, of course; and, 
when the orgiastic triumph of the contemporary 
realists is past and forgotten, they will be reformed. 
But ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ at least has this distinction—that, 
if it badly wants reforming in detail, it does not, like 
the majority of plays now running in London, want 
reforming altogether. It is not a play of the idiotic 
theatre of one idea. Eliminate two or three scenes 
of the fifteen that in true English fashion made up 
the long and varied tale, and we had a play (my 
small friend and I) that suited us entirely, and gave 
us something really interesting to talk about. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
By C. H. Cotuins BAKER. 


WwW" H appropriate humility I enjoyed the privilege 

of going round the New English Art Club’s 
Exhibition in tow of two prominent authorities. I 
made the trip on separate occasions. My authorities 
are famous, one as an artist of remarkable achieve- 
ment, the other as an artist and connoisseur. The first 
has all his life been sympathetic with New English 
ideals; the second stands impartially outside any 
labelled movement on an eminence, from which, in 
virtue of his knowledge of pictures (ancient and 
modern), he takes detached and comparative observa- 
tions. Without distilling the essences of their complete 
criticisms, I may perhaps give instances of the different 
ways in which identical pictures strike them. 

Rather obviously we began on each occasion with 
Mme. Renée Finch’s ‘‘ Femmes au Bain’’. With this, 
I saw, neither of my eminent authorities personally 
sympathised. The first, however, A, the artist of New 
English tendencies, championed it, desperately anxious 
not to be narrowly academic. ‘‘ You see’’, he pointed 
out, ‘‘ she’s obviously trying to do something new, 
something better than the horrible pictures you see in 
the Academy; and that, I always think, ought to be 
encouraged. Besides, she’s very sincere.’’ B, who, 
as I said, takes detached views, tackled the picture 
from a curious angle. ‘‘ It looks to me”’, he said, “‘ as 
if the painter had seen the nude for the first time and 
had no real idea of its possibilities. I rather like the 
tessellated pavement, which reminds one of certain 
seventeenth-century Dutch pictures.’’ He added the 
names of sundry third-rate Delft or Haarlem painters. 
So here we have concentrated on Mme. Finch’s picture 
two strangely inconsistent readings. A third criticism 
is that her picture has something of Lucas Cranach’s 
quaint grace mixed with Simon Bussy’s colouring. 
This, of course, reconciles both views, by blending 
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Cranach (d. 1553) with M. Bussy, who is at present 
exhibiting in the Carfax Gallery. 

Now is not this perplexing? Taking my first autho- 
rity, A’s, opinion as pretty right we have a young 
painter trying to be new, with the result that she 
strikes B and C as touchingly archaic. I will add but 
two more criticisms of A and B. Of Mr. Gertler’s 
** Old Jew and Grandchild’’ A said he thought it very 
good, but possibly self-conscious. B said he liked it, 
but ‘‘it’s very conventional and suffers in  propor- 
tion’’. Lastly we stopped before Mr. Steer’s ‘‘ The 
Inner Harbour ’’. This A remarked was an astound- 
ing revelation of knowledge, only possible to a man of 
profound vision and experience. ‘‘ You’d never get to 
the end of this picture’, he wound up. B was deeply 
impressed by the restful serenity, the immense content 
of the work, which he thought was nearly comparable 
with Turner’s last and most mystically revealing period. 
Mr. Steer did not strike A as trying to do something 
new, but as being perpetually new and inexhaustible 
because of his extraordinary knowledge of Nature. B 
was not reminded of Salomon Koninck or Mompers, 
but felt that ‘‘ The Inner Harbour ”’ was allied with 
that amazing series of Turner’s post-1830 work of 
which the full meaning and vision must remain elusive 
for many generations. Mr. Gertler seemed both to A 
and B to have really considerable perception of charac- 
ter, but deliberately to employ a sort of affectation in 
his statement ; the justice of this view, I think, is proved 
by Mr. Gertler’s pencil study for the Old Jew (No. 3), 
which, being a spontaneous expression, has not been 
transposed into a ‘‘ new ”’ (or “‘ archaic ’’) convention. 

To compare Mme. Finch and Mr. Gertler, both 
young artists in their early period, with a superb 
example of Mr. Steer’s late third period is not my 
intention. All young painters begin in the style or 
convention that surrounds them in their youth. Mr. 
Steer tried to become a Royal Academy student, and 
actually exhibited, once, at Burlington House. But if 
we compare the convention in which Mr. Steer’s first 
serious work was painted with the convention of Mme. 
Finch’s and Mr. Gertler’s early work we shall find this 
significant distinction: the influence under which Mr. 
Steer found his feet in 1883 was new; nothing like the 
impressionism of Monet and Manet had been seen; it 
did not remind you of primitive German or decadent 
Byzantine, or ‘‘ negroid’”’ primitivism. On the other 
hand, the influences that surround young painters of 
to-day are professedly retrograde ; they glory in return- 
ing to what is, they believe, primal simplicity; they 
remind us of Cranach, of Margaritone and mosaics at 
Ravenna. Will the young painters of this school thus 
acquire knowledge of the Nature they really perceive, 
through which alone can newness be attained? By 
stunting their perception and trying to return to the 
embryo stage of observation they cannot be taking the 
shortest cut to fuller knowledge. But, after all, we 
may reasonably expect that a mere fashion will not 
permanently embarrass an artist who, like Mr. Gertler, 
has an unusual sympathy with living character; by an 
automatic process he will grow out of his academicism. 

Mr. John Currie’s academicism is deeper seated ; 
at present he shows little realisation of living 
character. The charges of inanimation, which must 
pretty well block up the doorway of Burlington House, 
could with equal justice be laid at his. There is 
no real intention in his ‘‘ Seaweed Gatherers’’, no 
inner life; they gesticulate and go through various 
motions much like a bored chorus at the Gaiety. 
This is what fundamentaly irritates one in a regular 
Academy picture—this lack of living intensity. Mr. 
Currie certainly has a fresher and truer feeling for 
large decoration than most Academicians, but I am 
sure he does not want to differ from them only in 
technical degree. | However, he also is in his early 
period, and, I hope, far too unsuccessful to become 
complacent and so for ever barred from knowledge. 

Pictures, like people, can be very interesting if 
we study them for evidence of what lies beneath 
their surface. Is it a rare and subtle mind, an obvious 
mind; a mind that leaps to realise the enigmatic 


meaning of life, to respond to the essential fineness 
of another, or that stands thickly on crude facts and 
is conscious only of the unimportant? Somehow we 
find it easier to judge a man’s mind from his written 
utterance, simply finding him stimulating or dull. 
Regarded thus Mr. Gere’s ‘‘ Juniper Hill’’ suggests a 
mind delicately sensitive and charming; Myrtle” 
(Mr. McEvoy) reflects unusually refined sympathy that 
can reach up to tenderness without lolling over on to 
weakness; No. 173, a certain naiveté and unaffected 
wonder, and No. 231, a serene dignity and lyric 
grace of thought. On the other hand, Mr. Orpen’s 
No. 166 might cause us to suspect a mind in which 
serious purpose is inconvenienced by unrestrainable 
addiction to the comic; this portrait is a tour de force 
of serious portraiture teased by a Puckish sense of 
humour; it is inconsistent; two conventions overlap 
in it. Of the other oils that seem to me to reflect 
unusual grip or at least keen sympathy are Mr. 
Holmes’ Nos. 152 and 160; Mr. Lamb’s No. 194, 
notwithstanding its premeditated conventionality ; Mr. 
Strange’s ‘‘Gaillardia’’ and Miss Pickard’s ‘‘ Still 
Life’’. Mr. Steer’s ‘‘ Mrs. Hammersley ”’ is the most 
‘‘ instantaneous portrait he has painted for a long 
time and in intuitive colour a master’s. 

Mr. Tonk’s pastels disengage themselves from’ the 
drawings with an air of buoyant freshness; this 
medium especially suits his prominent characteristics, 
purity of form and luxuriance of texture. My friend 
B liked ‘‘ The Night Cap”’ best, I ‘‘Mrs. St. John 
Hutchinson’. Mr. Rich seems to me to have knocked 
the end out of what one sometimes felt might become 
an enclosing airless convention and to have taken in a 
deep breath of Nature. Miss Vera Waddington, Miss 
E. Walker, Miss Winifred Phillips and Mr. Mercer 
feel things in a charming way. Mr. Orpen’s ‘‘ Furni- 
ture Painter ”’ is a fine drawing and very personally his ; 
Mr. John’s ‘‘ The World”’ is an anemic conception, 
and the actual quality of its technique is displeasing 
and unworthy. 

I wonder if Cotman was rebuked for revolutionary 
tendencies. The more one understands him the more 
solitary he appears. A show of his and Bonington’s 
oils and drawings is now open in Mr. Paterson’s 
Gallery. None should miss it. Some of the pictures 
there might have become our general property, given 
a more sympathetic understanding and the power of 
quick action on the part of National Gallery con- 
trol. ‘‘ Morton Hall’’, now in private hands, is one 
of the most profound pictures in English art; ‘‘ The 
Silver Birches’? and ‘‘ A Normandy River ’’ are fine 
examples of the extraordinary newness of Cotman’s 
mind. Of the Boningtons Nos. 9, 17, and 27 have 
especial charm. A most convincing witness to the 
rare texture of Cotman’s vision is No. 28, ‘‘ A Village 
Street ’’, in Sir Hickman Bacon’s collection. The in- 
describable tender intimacy with which this street is 
seen, transfiguring it into some forgotten place of 
poignant associations, is strangely moving. 


SKETCHES IN ITALY. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 
IV. 
| aed things, if any, in Pompeii have appealed to 
me more than the dog and the faun. The dog 
is probably looked on, as a rule, in the light of a 
curiosity, but there is quite another way to view 
it. May it not be recognised as an object of tre- 
mendous significance? In its terror and agony, it 
caught and keeps for ever as no other thing there 
the whole attitude of the fossil city when the end 
came. A mould was taken of the dog, or rather of 
the hollow where it was buried by the ash, and the 
representation is far more striking, I think, than that 
of any of the moulds of human beings in the museum 
at Pompeii. 

I have not any photograph or picture of it 
before me now, but, speaking from memory, 
I think it appears lying on its back or side, the 
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feet stuck upward, the mouth open. It is chained, 
and is shown in its helpless, frantic effort to escape 
the doom. Thinking of the prone dog, its feet thrust 
upward, one may remember the very strange passage 
which Carlyle, in one of his chapters on the days 
of the Terror in the French Revolution, quotes from 
Mercier. Mercier noted a naked foot pointing to the 
skies in one of the tumbrils, which moved him greatly 
—he thought he should see it again on the Day of 
Judgment; and Carlyle wonders why—was it as of 
one spurning high Heaven? 

As the dog typifies the agony and blind terror of 
the doomed city, the faun typifies the abandon, the 
spirit of levity, which dwelt and caroused at Pompeii 
as at all other carnal places, old world and to-day, 
since the start of civilisation. Many things have come 
intact from the ash at Pompeii, but none, I suppose, 
much more so than this faun. It has given its name 
to one of the houses in the Strada della Fortuna, 
supposed to be a characteristic home of a rich 
Pompeian. The original is in the Naples Museum, 
but a copy is shown in the impluvium of the Casa del 
Fauno at Pompeii. It is a little bronze of a satyr 
or faun dancing with exquisite abandon, full of the 
just of wine and life and graceful motion, perfect in 
all the beauty of form and action. It is the spirit 
of the Persian poet not less than of the Pompeian: 
It is the spirit that made them inscribe in the African 
city—‘‘ Venari, lavari, ludere, ridere, occ est vivere’’. 
You see the figures of the dancing faun and also of 
the little bronze of Narcissus, physical perfection, the 
same worship of beauty though in another form, every- 
where almost in Naples and Italy. It is a satire for 
the moralist that those things should so gloriously have 
triumphed over time and doom to fill us with delight 
to-day. 

Narcissus and the dancing faun were too much for 
Vesuvius; but what a huge power, attraction and 
repulsion, that mountain has over all things within 
its range and on all of us who have once watched from 
Naples its wicked little wisps and curls of smoke | 
Vesuvius after all is probably the greatest thing in that 
land, or in Italy, Vesuvius is the livest of the world’s 
mountains, Jungfrau and the Silberhorn and Eiger, 
Weisshorn and Mont Blanc itself, of course are 
infinitely nobler, infinitely lovelier. But they are dead 
mountains. Vesuvius is a living, a breathing one. 
Vesuvius is so much more of a personality than any 
Alp or Apennine. 

Having once felt this immense power, this thrall, 
of Vesuvius we are not much concerned with other 
mountains or volcanic remains in Southern Italy. 
There is the Solfatara, for example, across the bay. 
We were given exact directions as to how to see 
Solfatara on the way to Baia; but the sun being hot 
and the drive from Pozzuoli to Baia excellent we would 
not be at the trouble to get out and visit the place; 
whilst Monte Nuovo is but worth a passing glance. 
Why put yourself out to visit the Solfatara when from 
the hill at Naples you can look for hours every evening 
to Vesuvius and hope to see it glow in that peculiar, 
wondrous light which sometimes steeps it? 

It is extreme commonplace to say How reckless in 
men to build and live all about Vesuvius, and creep 
up ever higher and higher toward its cone, husbanding 
every yard that will grow a vine or vegetable, in spite of 
the terrible lessons Vesuvius has taught them! We 
all must say it, for the wonder of the thing never 
lessens. The truth is, the greater the lesson he gets 
the greater will be the recklessness of the Neapolitan. 
If Vesuvius were a live volcano in England instead 
of Italy, exactly the same thing would be seen; a 
little time after it had poured out lava and mud and 
ash and killed us in hundreds or thousands, and spoilt 
our homes and crops, we should return to Vesuvius 
and re-build and creep up its sides anew. It is pro- 
bable, it is sure I suppose, that sooner or later 
Vesuvius will fly into a violent passion again and pour 
down her lava streams as she poured them to Torre 
Annunziata not a generation since; there is no guaran- 
tee of science that she will not one day at a 


stroke destroy all the towns along the shore, Resina, 
Portici, Torre del Greco, Torre Annunziata, Boscoreale, 
with fire and flood, and overwhelm them in darkness. 

What a darkness Vesuvius might make, you can 
understand if you go down to the shore by any of these 
towns and look at the sand. It is black. The sand of 
the whole Bay of Naples is black. When Vesuvius 
flies into a passion and blackens, ashes fall in Rome, 
Genoa, Turin; they fall in Paris. 

Conceive all these towns spoilt to-morrow as utterly as 
Messina was spoilt : none the less, indeed all the more, 
is it sure that in a few years’ time they would rise 
from the lava and mud and ash finer than they are 
now. As Resina rose on Herculaneum, so a new 
Resina and a richer would rise on the old. The greater 
the bale of Vesuvius to-day the greater the balm to- 
morrow. The ashes and mud literally turn to gold: 
you need not much knowledge of the fruits of the 
earth to learn that lesson. The vine and the oranges 
and lemons, the miles upon miles of market gardens 
all along the Circum-Vesuvius railway explain with 
absolute clearness the great thrall of the mountain. 
Vesuvius will never lose its hold on men whilst it remains 
active and terrible. It will only come into contempt 
and be left to itself when its mud streams dry up and 
its ashes are all spent: for it is worth nobody’s while 
to live for long under an extinct volcano. 


MYSTICISM. 
By True Very Rev. W. R. Ince, Dean of S. Paul’s. 


Naa literature of mysticism, or rather of books about 
the mystics, is becoming very large. The sub- 
ject has, within the last ten or twelve years, become 
very popular; and those who have long studied it as 
a fascinating but difficult and unfrequented by-path of 
life and letters have now the mixed pleasure of seeing 
it exploited by a number of facile and pleasant com- 
pilers, whose sympathies are naturally enlisted on the 
side of the pietistic and emotional, or sometimes the 
supernatural aspects of mystical experience. There is 
much in the trend of modern thought to explain and 
justify this new interest in the mystics. For better or 
worse, our generation seeks for illumination rather 
from history or psychology than from dogma or meta- 
physics. The vogue of the word ‘‘ experience ’’ in 
modern philosophy is itself an indication that our con- 
temporaries are content with the search for relative and 
subjective truth, and are willing to abandon the more 
ambitious quest of the Absolute. A mental state is a 
fact ; some would say that it is for us an ultimate fact. 
Even if the visionary affirms that he has seen, heard, 
or felt something which is plainly contrary to the laws 
of nature as we know them, his chroniclers now treat 
his testimony with respect, as an honest description 
of what he thinks that he saw, heard, or felt. His 
impressions at any rate are real, whatever their relation 
may be to objective reality. Moreover, there has been 
a recrudescence of superstition, since mechanical de- 
terminism went out of fashion. If the laws of life are 
not the same as those of inorganic matter, the anima 
naturaliter Catholica may once more ask her favourite 
question unabashed, ‘‘ Why should this miraculous 
legend not be true?’’ If several saints have been 
observed to float in the air in moments of ecstatic 
devotion, can we afford to reject the evidence as cer- 
tainly untrustworthy? Others, without impugning the 
regularity of natural law, relegate it to a lower order 
of reality, and speak of the ‘‘ real world of will’’ as 
something superior to it both in the scale of being and 
of value. But on the whole the revived interest in 
mysticism is not superstitious. It is connected with 
the crumbling of some old defences of religion, and 
with a genuine revival of deep spiritual conviction. 
When external authority is discredited, men turn to the 
witness of the inner light. Scientific study of religions 
has strengthened this appeal, as it has weakened some 
of the old methods of apologetic. Even those who 
have not themselves felt the irresistible conviction 

* ‘Mysticism in English Literature.’’ By Caroline Spurgeon 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1913. 1s. net. 
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which is borne in upon the soul of the mystic acknow- 
ledge the reasonableness of believing the revelations 
made to men and women who have clearly had a genius 
for the contemplative life. The testimony of the 
mystics will not carry us all the way to the Christianity 
of the creeds ; indeed, mysticism is older than the creeds, 
and is not peculiar to Christianity ; but it will lift us well 
above the quicksands of agnosticism and the parched 
desert of materialism. It is therefore quite right and 
natural that the mystical revival has made a new bond 
of union and sympathy among religious people who are 
divided at their public worship. They feel that the 
faith by which they and their neighbours live has a 
common ground and a common goal. 

Miss Spurgeon’s little manual is excellent. It is very 
well written; it covers the whole subject, so far as 
this can be done in 150 pages ; and the quotations, which 
are sparingly introduced, are often new and never too 
familiar. She has kept well up with the latest books 
and reviews, as is shown, for example, by her silent 
correction of the date usually given for the death of 
Julian of Norwich. An English scholar quite recently 
discovered that the date given in the manuscript from 
which the information is derived was miscopied. Julian 
is described as being ‘* yett on lyfe’’ at seventy, not at 
one hundred. Miss Spurgeon has however fallen into 
one trap, which has caught more distinguished scholars 
than herself. The error is worth exposing in detail, 
since it is not only amusing in itself but is a positive 
proof of the indolent manner in which statements about 
Plotinus, and quotations from his writings, are trans- 
ferred untested from one critic to another. It is no 
wonder, in these circumstances, that the greatest of the 
mystics is also the most misunderstood of the philoso- 
phers. The story.is this: R. A. Vaughan, following 
his usual method of dishing up the mystics with sauce 
of his own, to suit the supposed taste of the unmystical 
British public, compiled a “‘ letter from Plotinus to his 
friend Flaccus’’, in which some main points in the 
Neoplatonic philosophy are expounded in a popular 
manner. The “ letter’’, which is an ingenious cento 
of Plotinian phrases, was not intended to deceive any- 
body ; but Vaughan did not make it quite clear that it 
was his own composition. The first victim of this 
unintentional pitfall for the unwary was Max Miller, 
who quotes the “‘ letter ’’ in extenso, with a few Greek 
words in brackets to show how closely he followed the 
original. Since then I have come across this precious 
** Epistle to Flaccus ’’ in four other English or American 
books about mysticism. The mythical Flaccus will 
soon appear among the minor Neoplatonists. 

Miss Spurgeon follows Miss Underhill, whose justly 
popular books on mysticism are having a wide influence, 
in finding in Bergson a philosopher to whom mystics 
may turn for intellectual support. It is probably too 
soon to say what the real tendency of Bergsonism is, 
and what his final rank as a philosopher will be. It 
is quite true that on one side he makes approaches to 
mysticism, when he depreciates the operations of the 
logic-chopping faculty, and appeals to “‘ intuition’ as 
a better guide. On the other hand, his notion of reality 
as essentially in a state of flux, with no permanent 
background, is singularly unwelcome to the mystic, who 
has a passion for unity, order, and permanence. The 
mystic has no quarrel with the intellect, any more than 
with the natural world. His enemy is externality. 
As faith vanishes into sight, so discursive thought 
passes into intuition; but in neither case is any part 
of the content lost. A philosophy of blurred outlines, 
and lawless ebullitions of l’élan vital, should have no 
attractions for the mystic. 


THE CITY ON MALLINGTON MOOR. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 


pyPaives the old shepherd at Langside, whose habits 
render him untrustworthy, I am probably the only 
person that has ever seen the city on Mallington Moor. 
I had decided one year to do no London season; 
partly because of the ugliness of the things in the shops, 


partly because of the unresisted invasion of German 
bands, partly perhaps because some pet parrots in the 
oblong where I lived had learned to imitate cab- 
whistles ; but chiefly because of late there had seized me 
in London a quite unreasonable longing for large woods 
and waste spaces, while the very thought of little valleys 
underneath copses full of bracken and foxgloves was a 
torment to me : and every summer in London the longing 
grew worse till the thing was becoming intolerable. 
So I took a stick and a knapsack and began walking 
northwards, starting at Tetherington and sleeping at 
inns, where one could get real salt, and the waiter spoke 
English, and where one had a name instead of a num- 
ber; and though the tablecloth might be dirty the 
windows opened so that the air was clean; where one 
had the excellent company of farmers and men of the 
wold who could not be thoroughly vulgar, because 
they had not the money to be so even if they had wished 
it. At first the novelty was delightful, and then one 
day in a queer old inn up Uthering way, beyond Ling- 
wold, I heard for the first time the rumour of the city 
said to be on Mallington Moor. They spoke of it quite 
casually over their glasses of beer, two farmers at the 
inn. ‘‘ They say the queer folk be at Mallington with 
their city’, one farmer said. ‘‘ Travelling they seem 
to be’’, said the other. And more came in then and 
the rumour spread. And then, such are the contradic- 
tions of our little likes and dislikes and all the whims 
that drive us, that I, who had come so far to avoid 
cities, had a great longing all of a sudden for throngs 
again and the great hives of Man, and then and there 
determined on that bright Sunday morning to come to 
Mallington and there search for the city that rumour 
spoke of so strangely. 

Mallington Moor, from all that they said of it, was 
hardly a likely place to find a thing by searching. It 
was a huge high moor, very bleak and desolate and 
altogether trackless. It seemed a lonely place from 
what they said. The Normans when they came had 
called it Mal Lieu, and afterwards Mallintown, and so 
it changed to Mallington. Though what a town can 
ever have had to do with a place so utterly desolate 
I do not know. And before that some say that the 
Saxons called it Baplas, which I believe to be a corrup- 
tion of Bad Place. 

And beyond the mere rumour of a beautiful city all 
of white marble and with a foreign look up on Malling- 
ton Moor, beyond this I could not get. None of them 
had seen it himself, ‘‘ only heard of it like’’, and 
my questions, rather than stimulating conversation, 
would always stop it abruptly. I was no more fortu- 
nate on the road to Mallington until the Tuesday, 
when I was quite near it; I had been walking two days 
from the inn where I had heard the rumour, and could 
see the great hill steep as a headland on which Malling- 
ton lay, standing up on the skyline ; the hill was covered 
with grass where anything grew at all, but Mallington 
Moor is all heather; it is just marked moor on the 
map; nobody goes there, and they do not trouble to 
name it. It was there where the gaunt hill first came 
into sight, by the roadside as I inquired for the marble 
city of some labourers by the way, that I was directed, 
partly, I think, in derision, to the old shepherd of Lang- 
side. It appeared that he, following sometimes sheep 
that had strayed, and wandering far from Langside, 
came sometimes up to the edge of Mallington Moor, 
and that he would come back from these excursions 
and shout through the villages, raving of a city of white 
marble and gold-tipped minarets. And hearing me 
asking questions of this city they had laughed and 
directed me to the shepherd of Langside. One well- 


meant warning they gave me as I went—the old man- 


was not to be depended on. 

And late that evening I saw the thatches of Langside 
sheltering under the edge of that huge hill that Atlas- 
like held up those miles of moor to the great winds 
and heaven. 

They knew less of the city in Langside than else- 
where, but they knew the whereabouts of the man I 
wanted, though they seemed a little ashamed of him. 
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There was an inn in Langside that gave me shelter, 
whence in the morning, equipped with purchases, I set 
out to find their shepherd. And there he was on the 
edge of Mallington Moor standing motionless, gazing 
stupidly at his sheep; his hands trembled continually 
and his eyes had a blear look; but he was quite sober, 
wherein all Langside had wronged him. 

And then and there I asked him of the city, and he 
said he had never heard tell of any such place. And I 
said ‘‘Come, come, you must pull yourself together ’’. 
And he looked angrily at me; but when he saw me draw 
from amongst my purchases a full bottle of whiskey 
and a big glass he became more friendly. As I poured 
out the whiskey I asked him again about the marble city 
on Mallington Moor, but he seemed quite honestly to 
know nothing about it. The amount of whiskey he 
drank was quite incredible, but I seldom express sur- 
prise, and once more I asked him the way to the won- 
derful city. His hand was steadier now and his eyes 
more intelligent, and he said that he had heard some- 
thing of some such city ; but his memory was evidently 
blurred, and he was still unable to give me useful direc- 
tions. I consequently gave him another tumbler, which 
he drank off like the first without any water, and almost 
at once he was a different man. The trembling in his 
hands stopped altogether, his eye became as quick as 
a younger man’s, he answered my questions readily 
and frankly, and, what was more important to me still, 
his old memory became alert and clear for even minutest 
details. His gratitude to myself I need not mention, 
for I make no pretence that I bought the bottle of 
whiskey that the old shepherd enjoyed so much without 
at least some thought of my own advantage. Yet it 
was pleasant to reflect that it was due to me that he 
had pulled himself together and steadied his shaking 
hand and cleared his mind, recovered his memory and 
his self-respect. | He spoke to me quite clearly, no 
longer slurring his words: he had seen the city first 


one moonlight night when he was lost in the mist on. 


the big moor; he had wandered far in the mist, and 
when it lifted he saw the city by moonlight. He had 
no food, but luckily had his flask. There never was 
such a city, not evenin books. Travellers talked some- 
times of Venice seen from the sea; there might be such 
a place or there might not, but, whether or no, it was 
nothing to the city on Mallington Moor. Men who 
read books had talked to him in his time, hundreds 
of books, but they never could tell of any city like this. 
Why, the_place was all of marble; roads, walls and 
palaces; all pure white marble, and the tops of the tall 
thin spires were entirely of gold, and they were queer 
folk in the city even for foreigners. And there were 
camels: but I cut him short, for I thought I could 
judge for myself, if there was such a place, and, if not, 
I was wasting my time, as well as a pint of good 
whiskey. So I got him to speak of the way, and after 
more circumlocution than I needed and more talk of the 
city, he pointed to a tiny track on the black earth just 
beside us, a little twisty way you could hardly see. 

I have said the moor was trackless: untrodden of 
man or dog it certainly was, and seemed to have less 
to do with the ways of man than any waste I have 
seen, but the track the old shepherd showed me, if track 
it was, was no more than the track of a hare—an elf- 
path the old man called it; heaven knows what he 
meant. 

And then before I left him he insisted on giving me 
his flask with the queer, strong rum it contained. 
Whiskey brings out in some men melancholy, in some 
rejoicing ; with him it was clearly generosity, and he 
insisted until I took his rum, though I did not mean 
to drink it. It was lonely up there, he said, and bitter 
cold and the city hard to find, being set in a hollow, 
and I should need the rum, and he had never seen the 
marble city except on days when he had had his flask : 
he seemed to regard that rusted iron flask as a sort of 
mascot, and in the end I took it. 

I followed that odd, faint track on the black earth 
under the heather till I came to the big grey stone 
beyond the horizon, where the track divides into two, 


and I took the one to the left, as the old man told me. 
I knew by another stone that I saw far off that I had 
not lost my way, nor the old man lied. 

And just as I hoped to see the city’s ramparts before 
the gloaming fell on that desolate place, I suddenly 
saw a long high wall of whiteness with pinnacles here 
and there thrown up above it, floating towards me 
silent and grim as a secret, and knew it for that evil 
thing the mist. The sun, though low, was shining on 
every sprig of heather; the green and scarlet mosses 
were shining with it too; it seemed incredible that in 
three minutes’ time all those colours would be gone and 
nothing left all round but a grey darkness. I gave up 
hope of finding the city that day, a broader path than 
mine could have been quite easily lost. I hastily chose 
for my bed a thick patch of heather, wrapped myself 
in a waterproof cloak, and lay down and made myself 
comfortable. And then the mist came. It came like 
the careful pulling of lace curtains, then like the draw- 
ing of grey blinds; it shut out the horizon to the north, 
then to the east and west; it turned the whole sky 
white and hid the moor ; it came down on it like a metro- 
polis, only utterly silent, silent and white as tombstones. 

And then I was glad of that strange, strong rum, or 
whatever it was in the flask that the shepherd gave me, 
for I did not think that the mist would clear till night, 
and I feared the night would be cold. So I nearly 
emptied the flask; and, sooner than I expected, I fell 
asleep, for the first night out as a rule one does not sleep 
at once but is kept awake some while by the little winds 
and the unfamiliar sound of the things that wander at 
night, and that cry to one another far off with their 
queer, faint voices; one misses them afterwards when 
one gets to houses again. But I heard none of these 
sounds in the mist that evening. 

And then I woke and found that the mist was gone 
and the sun was just disappearing under the moor, and 
I knew that I had not slept for as long as I thought, 
and I decided to go on while I could, for I thought that 
I was not very far from the city. 

I went on and on along the twisty track; bits of the 
mist came down and filled the hollows, but lifted again 
at once, so that I saw my way. The twilight faded as 
I went, a star appeared, and I was able to see the track 
no longer. I could go no further that night, yet before 
I lay down to sleep I decided to go and look over the 
edge of a wide depression in the moor that I saw a little 
way off. So I left the track and walked a few hundred 
yards, and when I got to the edge the hollow was full 
of mist all white underneath me. Another star 
appeared and a cold wind arose, and with the wind the 
mist flapped away like a curtain. And there was the 
city. 

Nothing the shepherd had said was the least untrue 
or even exaggerated. The poor old man had told the 
simple truth; there is not a city like it in the world. 
What he had called thin spires were minarets, but the 
little domes on the top were clearly pure gold, as he 
said. There were the marble terraces he described, and 
the pure white palaces covered with carving, and hun- 
dreds of minarets. The city was obviously of the East, 
and yet where there should have been crescents on the 
domes of the minarets there were golden suns with rays, 
and wherever one looked one saw things that obscured 
the city’s origin. I walked down to it, and, passing 
through a wicket gate of gold in a low wall of white 
marble, I entered the city. The heather went right up 
to the city’s edge, and beat against the marble wall 
whenever the wind blew it. Lights began to twinkle 
from high windows of blue glass as I walked up the 
white street, beautiful copper lanterns were lit up and 
let down from balconies by silver chains, from doors 
afar came the sound of voices singing, and then I saw 
the men. Their faces were rather grey than black, and 
they wore beautiful robes of coloured silk, with hems 
embroidered with gold and some with copper, and 
sometimes pacing down the marble ways with golden 
baskets hung on each side of them I saw the camels of 
which the old shepherd spoke. 

The people had kindly faces, but, though they were 
evidently friendly to strangers, I could not speak with 
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them, being ignorant of their language, nor were the 
sounds of the syllables they used like any language I 
had ever heard : they sounded more like grouse. When 
I tried to ask them by signs whence they had come with 
their city they would only point to the moon, which 
was bright and full and was shining fiercely on those 
marble ways till the city danced in light. And now 
there began appearing one by one, slipping softly out 
through windows, men with stringed instruments in the 
balconies. They were strange instruments with huge 
bulbs of wood, and they played softly on them and very 
beautifully, and their queer voices softly sang to the 
music weird dirges of the griefs of their native land, 
wherever that may be. And far off in the heart of the 
city others were singing too; the sound of it came to 
me wherever I roamed, not loud enough to disturb my 
thoughts, but gently turning the mind to pleasant 
things. Slender carved arches of marble, as delicate 
almost as lace, crossed and recrossed the ways wherever 
I went. There was none of that hurry of which foolish 
cities boast, nothing ugly or sordid so far as I could 
see. I saw that it was a city of beauty and song. I 
wondered how they had travelled with all that marble, 
how they had laid it down on Mallington Moor, whence 
they had come, and what their resources were, and 
determined to investigate closely next morning ; for the 
old shepherd had not troubled his head to think how the 
city came: he had only noted that the city was there 
(and of course no one believed him, though that is 
partly his fault for his dissolute ways). But at night 
one can see little, and I had walked all day, so I deter- 
mined to find a place to rest in, and just as I was 
wondering whether to ask for shelter of those silk-robed 
men by signs, or whether to sleep outside the walls and 
enter again in the morning, I came to a great archway 
in one of the marble houses with two black curtains, 
embroidered below with gold, hanging across it. Over 
the archway were carved apparently in many tongues 
the words ‘‘ Here strangers rest’’. In Greek, Latin, 
and Spanish the sentence was repeated, and there was 
writing also in the language that you see on the walls 
of the great temples of Egypt, and Arabic and what I 
took to be early Assyrian and one or two languages I 
had never seen. I entered through the curtains and 
found a tesselated marble court with golden braziers 
burning sleepy incense swinging by chains from the 
roof; all round the walls were comfortable mattresses 
lying upon the floor covered with cloths and silks. It 
must have been ten o’clock, and I was tired. Outside 
the music still softly filled the streets ; a man had set a 
lantern down on the marble way, five or six sat down 
round him, and he was sonorously telling them a story. 
Inside there were some already asleep on the beds; in 
the middle of the wide court under the braziers a 
woman dressed in blue was singing very gently; she 
did not move, but sang on and on and on; I never heard 
a song that was so soothing. I lay down on one of 
the mattresses by the wall, which was all inlaid with 
mosaics, and pulled over me some of the cloths with 
their beautiful alien work, and almost immediately my 
thoughts seemed part of the song that the woman was 
singing in the midst of the court under the golden 
braziers that hung from the high roof, and the song 
turned them to dreams, and so I fell asleep. 

A small wind having arisen, I was awakened by a 
sprig of heather that beat continually against my face. 
It was morning on Mallington Moor, and the city was 
quite gone. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CAPTAIN LORD AND THE “TITANIC”’. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


29 May 1913. 
Sir—The late master of the ‘‘ Californian ’’ is fortu- 
nate in having the aid of the Sarurpay Review and the 
pen of Mr. Filson Young to re-tell in part the story 
of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’. 


As the writer of the articles in the ‘‘ Nautical Maga- 
zine ’’, I ask your permission to draw attention to the 
following facts. There are two statements in Lord 
Mersey’s Report which are not in accordance with the 
evidence and on which a great deal depends. They 
appear in one sentence on page 44, which runs: 

** Some time after 12.30 a.M., Gill, the donkeyman”’ 
(on the ‘‘ Californian’’), ‘‘ states that he saw two 
rockets fired from the ship which he had been observing, 
and about 1.10 a.m. Mr. Stone reported to the captain by 
voice-pipe that he had seen five white rockets from the 
direction of the steamer.”’ 

In regard to the italicised ‘portion of the first state- 
ment I should be glad if you will publish the following 
extract from Gill’s evidence. After describing the 
steamer ‘‘ X’’, which he saw before going off watch 
at 12 o’clock, as a large passenger steamer, he said he 
came up again to smoke a cigarette after 12.30 A.M. 


18153. (Mr. Rowlatt.) . . . but shortly after that did you go 
up on deck again ’—Yes. 

18154. And smoked a cigarette ?—Yes. 

18155. Did you see the steamer then?—No. I could not see 
anything of the steamer at all. She had disappeared. She had 
either steamed away, or I do not know what she had done. She 
was not there. 

18156. (The Commissioner.) What time was this?—After one 
bell. 

Mr. Rowlatt: Between half-past twelve and one. 

The Commissioner : I do not understand that. 

18157. (Mr. Rowlatt.) Did you see anything in the direction 
where the steamer had been?—I had pretty nearly finished my 
smoke and was looking around, and I saw what I took to be 
a falling star. It descended and then disappeared. That is how a 
star does fall. I did not pay any attention to that. A few minutes 
after, probably five minutes, I threw my cigarette away and looked 
over, and I could see from the water’s edge—what appeared to 
be the water’s edge—a great distance away, well, it was unmistak- 
ably a rocket; you could make no mistake about it. Whether it 
was a distress signal or a signal rocket I could not say, but it 
was a rocket. 

18158. Now, can you tell me whether that was in the same 
direction from you as the steamer had been that you had seen ?— 
It was slightly astern of where I had seen the steamer. The 
steamer was more than ahead of us, just on our quarter, as we say, 
and the light was more astern. It was more abeam of our ship. 

18159. Do you know whether your ship was lying in the same 
position on both occasions ?—We were lying there. 

18160. Stopped, I know, but do you know whether she had 
swung at all?—I could not say; I do not suppose she would stop 
in the same position all the time; a current was running. 

18161. Was the rocket in the same direction as what you thought 
to be a falling star?—Yes, in the same direction. 

18162. Did you watch for any more?—I stayed for about three 
or four minutes after that, but it was extremely cold, and I was 
just dressed in a thin flannel suit, and I did not care to stay any 
longer on deck. I went below. 

18163. You did not see any more?—No, no more. [Gill said he 
did not report these rockets as it was not his business. } 


This evidence is quite clear that the rockets were not 
‘* fired from the ship which he had been observing ”’. 
Gill saw no steamer when he came up after 12.30, and 
the rockets were in a different direction from that in 
which he had seen the steamer when he went off watch 
at 12.0. 

Now at the time that Gill saw these two rockets on 
the horizon the steamer ‘‘ X’’ was indisputably stopped 
in the same position as when he had seen her at 12.0. 
He did not realise that his own ship was swinging very 
slowly round to starboard (the right hand facing the 
bow), a fact which was firmly established by other 
evidence. When he looked for the steamer after 12.30 
in the same position relative to his own ship as she had 
occupied before—namely, ahead of them on the star- 
board side—he did not see her, because she was now 
still more ahead or more on the starboard bow, a direc- 
tion in which his view was evidently obstructed from 
where he was standing. More than this, he describes 
the rockets as being “‘ slightly astern of where I had 
seen the steamer ’’ (18158). This, considered with the 
direction in which his ship was swinging, effectually 
proves that there was a considerable distance between 
the direction of these two rockets and the direction of 
the steamer ‘‘ X’’. 

That Mr. Stone (second officer, ‘‘ Californian ’’) did 
not see these two rockets is evidently due to the fact 
that he was at the time closely watching the steamer 
and using binoculars. 
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Now, taking Gill’s evidence with all the other 
evidence, it is found that the rockets he saw un- 
doubtedly corresponded in time, direction, and distance 
with those fired by the ‘‘ Titanic’’, which ship com- 
menced firing rockets before 12.30, and prove that 
‘““X”’ was another steamer altogether which fired 
signals in part resembling white rockets, but which 
did not go as high as her masthead light. From the 
evidence Gill is the only man on the ‘‘Californian’”’ 
who noticed rockets on the horizon which might have 
been from the ‘‘ Titanic’’. The quartermaster and 
lookout man on duty were not called to give evidence. 

The Attorney-General, in introducing this witness, 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Gill’s story, as told in America, has—I 
do not want to say more than this—been very much 
confirmed by the evidence which we have put before 
the Court of the various officers—your Lordship will 
remember we called a number of them—and also of 
Gibson, the apprentice; so that it is not necessary now 
to go into his story, whatever it may be, as your Lord- 
ship will see the substance of it is no longer in dis- 
pute, and he was fully justified in what he said in 
America. The officers have now borne out the sub- 
stance of his statement’’. The substance of Gill’s 
story or evidence is that he saw two of the ‘‘ Titanic’s ”’ 
rockets at a great distance, and did not report them. 
The evidence of the officers of the ‘‘ Californian ”’ taken 
together effectually proved that ‘‘X’’ was not the 
‘*Titanic’’. The evidence again of Mr. Boxhall 
proved that the ship seen from the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ was not 
the ‘‘ Californian ’’. 


Now, as to the second part of the sentence quoted 
from Lord Mersey’s Report. Captain Lord, in evi- 
dence, stated several times that he only knew of one 
rocket reported to him by Stone at 1.10 or 1.15 by 
means of the voice-pipe, and with the information that 
‘“*X ”? had commenced to move slowly away. This 
one rocket, or whatever it was, might have been a 
company’s signal, as it is only the repetition of 
‘rockets or shells throwing stars of any colour of 
description fired one at a time at short intervals’”’, 
which signifies distress. He instructed the officer to 
Morse her and find out particulars, and soon after fell 
asleep listening to the ticking of the Morse lamp. 

The steamer made no reply. 

Considering how much depended on finding out how 
many rockets Captain Lord knew of, it was of the first 
importance that Mr. Stone should have been asked how 
many he reported at 1.10. This was never done; 
because he said he saw five, Lord Mersey inferred that 
he reported that number, and said so in the Report as 
quoted above. 

In a recent article in the ‘‘ Métropole ’’ (24 May)— 
a leading Antwerp daily—‘‘ E. V. G.’’ refers to Cap- 
tain Lord’s case as follows : 

‘*Mais ou le sort se montre le plus cruel pour un 
homme qui en somme n’a rien fait qui puisse le faire 
incriminer, et qui d’ailleurs n’a contre lui que le fait 
qu’il convenait comme bouc émissaire, c’est que la Cour 
refusa de le censurer ou d’attaquer son certificat de 
Capitaine! . . . Il fit appel aux autorités pour qu’on 
le jugeat, qu’on lui fit un procés ou il efit pu alors se 
défendre ou étre condamné d’une facon motivée. Mais 
ses efforts furent vains et il reste, aux yeux du public, 
condamné sans avoir été entendu.”’ 

After Captain Lord was asked to resign he pointed 
out his position to the Board of Trade and asked them 
to hold a full inquiry into his conduct. This request 
was not acceded to. 

Yours faithfully 


Sea LAWYER. 


IRISH AND SCOTCH HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Dublin. 
Sirn—The late division on the Scottish Home Rule 
Bill is worthy of more consideration than it has hitherto 
received. The Government has for some time past 
declared that the Irish Home Rule Bill is a part of a 


larger scheme of combined local and Imperial govern- 
ment, which however they are in no hurry to lay before 
the public in a detailed form. Within what local limits 
local government should be permitted has only been 
defined by stating that Wales is large enough for a 
separate Government and that Ulster is not. At all 
events it was thought that the position of the Govern- 
ment would be strengthened if it were shown that 
Ireland was not the only part of the United Kingdom 
in which local government was desired by the great 
majority of the people, and still more so if Parliament 
declared itself by a sufficient majority in favour of this 
new demand for Home Rule. The Bill for this purpose 
was not brought forward by the Government but by 
supporters of the Government, and the Government 
supported the second reading not binding themselves 
to all details. But they did, I apprehend, bind them- 
selves to one detail, and a very important one. 

Well, let us assume that the vote was taken on the 
principle of Home Rule for Scotland only. It was car- 
ried by a majority of forty-five : but the majority of the. 
members for England and Wales who were present 
voted against the second reading and thus rejected the 
principle of the Bill. Is it then to be carried and 
imposed on the country contrary to the expressed wish 
of the predominant partner? But on closer examination 
I think the division was not on the principle of Home 
Rule’ simply. It also involved a very important detail. 
The Bill provided that notwithstanding the establish- 
ment of a Scottish Local Parliament the number of 
Scottish representatives in the Imperial Parliament at 
Westminster should remain as before. This provision 
was objected to by Mr. Balfour, and Mr. McKinnon 
Wood in reply accepted and defended the provision. 
The Government is thus practically bound to allow 
Scotland to retain its full representation at Westmin- 
ster while that of Ireland is to be cut down from 
103 to 42, and we are told that they will not allow 
the Bill which contains this latter restriction to be 
amended in Committee. Why then is Scotland to 
have its full representation at Westminster while that 
of Ireland is cut down by more than one-half? It was 
essential to the plans of the Government that more 
than one-half of the Scotch members should support the 
Bill, for they had to prove that Scotland was in favour 
of it. But I suspect that it was found impossible to 
obtain the support of one-half of the Scotch members 
without allowing Scotland her full proportional represen- 
tation at Westminster. Hence the Home Rule which the 
House has (by rather a narrow majority) approved of 
for Scotland is quite a different thing from what it has 
approved of for Ireland ; and, what is still more remark- 
able, it was chiefly owing to the Irish vote that this 
privilege was conceded to Scotland while denied to 
Ireland. The Southern and Western Irish were anxious 
to grab the Northern Province on any terms and would 
perhaps have given up their whole representation at 
Westminster for that purpose, but there was no such 
bait as Ulster to hold out to the Scots. 


Truly yours 
OBSERVER. 


THE FIRST LORD HARDWICKE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir—Mr. Digby Thurnam asks why I said ‘‘ tout 
court’ that Charles Yorke ‘‘ was made Lord Chan- 
cellor and committed suicide the same day ’’? I said 
so because the contemporary witnesses, who were most 
interested in the event and most likely to know, say so. 
The Duke of Grafton, who was trying to form the 
Ministry of which Charles Yorke was to be Chancellor, 
was actually waiting in the library of Mr. Yorke’s 
house when the event occurred, which the Duke thinks 
was ‘‘ two days after his being sworn in at a Council ’’, 
so that I was wrong about the day. But the Duke 
says: ‘‘ Mr. Yorke, I believe, was a religious man; 
it is rare to hear of such a person being guilty of an 
action so highly criminal. It must therefore in him 
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have been a degree of passionate frenzy bearing down 
every atom of his reason; you will not wonder that I 
cannot think on the subject without much horror still ”’. 
So writes the Duke of Grafton to his son, Lord Euston 
Memoirs ’’, p. 249). Burke was also deeply in- 
terested, because it was Charles Yorke’s desertion from 
the Rockingham Whigs to the King’s friends under 
Lord North that formed the subject of the reproaches 
which are supposed to have been the cause of the 
suicide. Burke had no doubt about the suicide, and 
Horace Walpole tells us that Burke’s anxiety was to 
prove that the King was to blame for persuading Yorke 
to accept the Great Seal. I have not read the article 
in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography’’, but I 
prefer the opinions formed at the time by the Duke of 
Grafton, Burke, and Horace Walpole to the opinions 
of the writers in that publication; or, with all respect, 
of Mr. Digby Thurnam. 
Yours faithfully 


THE REVIEWER. 


THE CRISIS IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Paris, 1 June 1913. 

Sir—I have read with great interest your excellent 
article entitled ‘‘ The Crisis in the French Army ’’. Its 
only fault seems to be the title, which magnifies an 
unpleasant but not at all critical situation, as the article 
itself makes clear. The crisis in the French army was 
revealed and fortunately gone through several years 
ago, when the spirit of the men was by far less military 
than it is now, and when the officers themselves were 
demoralised by the delation system and the André and 
Chéron methods. That was a critical time. 

Things are very different to-day, and if it is a hundred 
times to be regretted that the C.G.T. should interfere 
with the soldiers and not be strictly confined to its legal 
réle, even the recent results of its propagandism ought 
not to be exaggerated. The Toul, Nancy and Rodez 
mutineers are more like boys kept at school a year 
after the date their father had named than like real 
rebels, and the German papers themselves, eager as 
they were to comment on those facts, seemed imper- 
fectly convinced that they meant really dreadful 
catastrophes. 

Yours faithfully 


ERNEST DIMNET. 


A FADED OLIVE BRANCH. 
To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 


Hampstead. 


Sir—Your trenchant criticism of the Powers is re- 
freshing reading. Great Britain may derive what 
glory she can from her support of Austrian selfishness 
and the creation of the new Albania. It is obvious to 
anyone who thinks, that this creation of Albania has 
been demanded by Austria simply for the purpose of 
keeping Servia and Greece off the Adriatic littoral, with 
the result of throwing these States back on Macedonia 
and the Bulgarian interests there. Bearing in mind 
the cruel treatment of little Montenegro, we may well 
say that British honour lies buried in Albanian Scutari. 


I am Sir your obedient servant 
Immo S. ALLEN. 


‘““THE ETHICS OF EVAN WYNNE.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REview. 


Bryngwynt Bangor North Wales 
29 May 1913. 

Sir—I am sure I may count on your courtesy and 
sense of justice to allow me to point out the misquota- 
tions from my novel, ‘‘ The Ethics of Evan Wynne ”’, in 
the review which appeared in your issue of 24 May. 


The reviewer remarks that the heroine suffered ‘‘ a 
horrible disillusionment ’’ and appeared on platforms 
with ‘‘ terribly aged looks’’, placing those words in 
inverted commas. 

They do not occur in the book and are paraphrases 
of his own from sentences quite differently expressed. 

He also speaks of ‘‘ Christchurch College ’’ in quota- 
tion marks, and his only justification is that an under- 
graduate writing from Christchurch heads his letter 
‘*Christchurch Coll.’’. Nowhere in the book is the 
description ‘‘ Christchurch College’ used. It is not 
likely that it would be by an author who has spent five 
years in Oxford and counts many friends who have 
belonged to ‘*‘ The House 

Critical minds reading between the lines of an un- 
favourable review will often pass judgment on the re- 
viewer rather than on the author, but passages or words 
placed within quotation marks must influence readers 
in their opinion of the style and diction of the book, 
and I submit therefore that a journal of the high charac- 
ter of the SATURDAY REVIEW ought not to countenance 
a practice which is not only careless, but unscrupulous, 
and which may easily lead to misrepresentation with- 
out limit. 

Yours truly 


D. Hucu Pryce. 


(Mr. Pryce does not seem to have read his own book. 
On p. 271 he will find: ‘‘ Every one [in the parish] was 
shocked by Enid’s terribly aged and altered looks ”’, 
and she began at this time (p. 277) to appear on plat- 
forms. On p. 234 she speaks of a “‘ disillusionment ”’ 
—‘‘If I had known I would never have married you. 
. . . I know now you belong to the hooligan type of 
politician ’’ who wants to get something for himself 
(p. 235). ‘*‘ Her heart burnt within her at her husband’s 
duplicity (p. 264). ‘* My life is hopelessly wrecked.” 
With much more to the same effect. Yet Mr. Pryce 
talks about unscrupulous reviewing! As to ‘‘ Christ- 
church Coll.’’, if he spent five years in Oxford he 
ought to know that Christ Church undergraduates do 
not use this style ; then why does he make one do so?— 
Ep. S.R.] 


FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED BY HAROLD F. ANDORSEN. 


ON A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR. 


(Glaucus.) 
N° dust nor stone, the sea before your eyes, 
This is the grave where Erasippus lies. 
He perished with his vessel in the deep, 
The sea birds, only, know his place of sleep. 


THE DEAD SONG-BIRD. 
(Tymnes.) 
Singer to the Graces dear, 
Hushed is now the halcyon tongue, 
Death has snatched thee far from here, 
And thy latest song is sung. 


Nevermore thy sweetest lays, 
Little bird, will give delight ! 
Thine are now the silent ways 
Through the silent paths of night. 


ON ONE DYING IN A DISTANT LAND. 
(Author unknown.) 
Straight the descent to Hades, though you be 
In Athens or in distant Meroé. 
Why grieve to die away from home, since one 
The wind from every land to Acheron? 
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REVIEWS. 
FOR LONDONERS ONLY. 


“ A Londoner's London.” By Wilfred Whitten. London: 
Methuen. 1913. 6s. 

“Saint John’s Wood.” By Alan Montgomery Eyre. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1913. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Covent Garden.’ By Reginald Jacobs. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1913. 6s. net. 


HREE books about London, and each in its way 
delightful. Matthew Arnold’s words, ‘* What 
poets take not when they make a pleasure in creating, 
the world in its turn will not take pleasure in con- 
templating ’’, contain a truth applicable here. Mr. 
Whitten, dealing intimately and personally with 
his own London, ‘‘the sum of his own tracks 
in the maze’’, and ‘‘ here, there and everywhere, 
my good fellow ’’, like Michael Finsbury; Mr. Eyre, 
fulfilled with the history, houses, haunts and celebrities 
of S. John’s Wood; Mr. Jacobs singly intent on the 
romance and history of Covent Garden; are all im- 
mensely informing. Each has his heart in the business, 
and the love with which he has laboured infects even 
the most disaffected Londoner, cursing the town in 
our ironically called spring. Books of this kind are 
not easy to review. Great names and associa- 
tions flash on you from every other page till the re- 
viewer drifts down avenue after avenue of dreams and 
wakes uncertain where to begin. The truth is that 
there is no fixing London for most of us, any more 
than for Mr. Whitten’s West-country traveller early in 
the last century, whose bewilderment at the lights in 
endless streets passed to insanity. Sit quietly for 
five minutes and try to think what London means for 
you, and you are fit to follow the squire to his Dorset- 
shire asylum. Happily we are concerned with Mr. 
Whitten’s intimacies, not with our own; and, limited 


as these are by ‘‘ some sort of preference or eager fre- 


quenting ’’, so that the reader is surprised by omissions 
in his own town preserves, yet author’s and reader’s 
intimacies, in Mr. Whitten’s phrase, ‘‘ generously over- 
lap’’. No abiding city is the burden of Mr. Whitten’s 
opening chapter ‘‘ The Veils of Yesterday’’. We all 
sing the same tune. Temple Bar seems not so remote 
from London of to-day as the Bloomsbury bars with 
their watchmen in gold-lace-hats, and the vanished Bell 
and Black Bull and Furnival’s Inn, with all the other 
changes wrought upon Holborn. The tale of them is 
too long and too melancholy. Old Londoners will recall 
the town of their youth, with the country brought close 
and City men walking to and from the City. But 
even twenty-five years ago London was incomparably 
easier and more manageable, a pleasant place to live 
in. Mr. Whitten is probably right in thinking that 
Londoners dispersed in a thousand rural colonies, borne 
daily to the centre for toil or for amusement, have lost 
the intimate sentiment for the town in the ‘‘ awe and 
joy’’ evoked by the sense of its crowds, by human 
life itself. ‘‘ He who in these days mouthes a too 
familiar love of London deserves to be named Leontes.”’ 
Yet what a man’s own memories can do to communicate 
the romance and affection for scenes whose names at 
least are unchanged, Mr. Whitten contrives to do. 
“The First Perch ’’ is his title for a whole cellarage of 
new-comers’ associations to which he is drawn as he 
recalls his own first entry upon London and earliest 
shelter, lit upon fortuitously in a side street off the New 
North Road. ‘‘ The First Perch’’ was in fact Lord 
Eldon’s phrase, and his lordship’s roost was in Cursitor 
Street, to which he looked back wistfully in later years 
from the Woolsack and Mayfair. From Hoxton Mr. 
Whitten’s mood of gossip and of recollection carries him 
to Islington and Bloomsbury, famous for its first 
perches; and to know modern London, thinks Mr. 
Whitten, a man should have eaten his bread in Blooms- 
bury. In Broad Street he finds the full tide of human 
existence which Dr. Johnson saw at Charing Cross. 


It is curious to think of Broad Street as the predecessor 
of Harley Street, and that almost within living memory 
Sir Astley Cooper made 421,000 a year there before 
he went westward, and near by were Dr. Fothergill, 
Henry Clime the surgeon and Dr. Robert Gooch, with 
the best of their patients to be sure living in these days 
all round about them. The authors of ‘‘ The Re- 
jected Addresses ’’ passed their evenings in the West, 
much made of by society and in good clubs. They 
lived and slept in Austin Friars. It was a strange turn- 
ing over when the wealth of the City came westward. 
The houses to-day facing the Green Park were little 
more than a hundred years ago the shops of the 
‘statuary folk’’. In a world of changes the Strand 
has been cut about perhaps as badly as any London 
street, but somehow keeps its ancient character. 
Exeter Hall is gone, and the Lowther Arcade and the 
side street where Lord Salisbury lived as a young 
SATURDAY REVIEWER; worst of all, Holywell has gone, 
leaving a void which for some of us still aches. The 
Strand remains the epitome of London, beloved of 
Tennyson and of all wise men before and since. At 
No. 355, next the Lyceum, Deville the phrenologist is 
recalled. He pleased Tom Moore by pronouncing him 
a logician, and he told Sydney Smith that he was fond 
of making natural history collections. A score of 
greater names give Mr. Whitten his cue for much 
pleasant gossip, and the Tivoli puts him in mind of 
Dan Leno, whose quality he thinks lay in ‘‘ the man’s 
gusto. He drowned in drollery, he annihilated 
thought ; he seemed to absorb all the earnestness of 
the house and use it before our eyes to make us laugh 

. other music-hall singers use the same comic 
material, but no one approached him in the art of 
buttonholing an audience, say, rather in loving it. The 
tone of sympathy, of privacy never left his voice; he 
was for ever making a clean breast of it and beginning 
again in a new frenzy of confidence or warning. In 
all this you felt that he was acting with the stream 
of his character, that he was indeed the kindest and 
most ebullient of men and a delicious observer’’. A 
rather different shade haunts the Strand for those who 
can believe (as would we could) that the great Napo- 
leon was in London in 1793 and lodged six weeks in 
George Street. In the ‘“‘ Street of the Ready Writers ”’ 
we are of course in Fleet Street, where Mr. Whitten 
is at home as becomes one who dates his preface from 
the Cock Tavern. He joins the name of Byron to the 
Doctor’s, for ‘‘ Childe Harold ’’ was published at No. 32. 
Byron’s grandmother, Miss Trevanion, knew Johnson 
and was one of his favourites. Mrs. Piozzi, late 
Thrale, lived long enough to contemplate the rising sun 
and to be able to state that the doctor would have been 
glad ‘‘ that his old friend’s grandson was a poet’’. 
Mr. Whitten thinks that doubtful, and we agree with 
him there and also in the wish that a tablet commemo- 
rating Byron might be put on the front of 32 Fleet 
Street. ‘‘ The Street of Songs and Sixpences ”’ is Mr. 
Whitten’s last chapter, signifying Cheapside. This is 
full of curious matter. We have Heine crushed eighty 
years ago by the spectacle of ‘‘this exaggerated 
London, smothering the imagination and rending the 
heart’? which he regarded from ‘‘ the world’s radial 
artery ’’. Cheapside for Heine was no less than that. 
“Send no poet to London’’ was his cry. In Cheap- 
side, London impressed him as ‘‘ the greatest wonder 
which the world can show the astonished spirit, its 
people a rushing stream of faces, of living human faces 
with all their motley passions, all their terrible im- 
pulses, of love, of hunger and of hate’’. Four years 
later he saw Paris and found all rose-coloured and 
sweet by comparison. Yet on Cheapside pavements a 
greater Poet had played, Milton. And there too, or in 
Bread Street, but entered from Cheapside, was ‘* The 
Mermaid ’’ with its memories of Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Raleigh, Beaumont, Fletcher. Nor is it 
far to London Bridge where ‘‘ London remembers the 
davs of her youth, while she gives thanks that her 
natural force is not abated. The air is full of hum 
and jingle, yet the silence of the natural river is felt 
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under the Syrens in chains, and, even while we see the 
oranges passing from boat to trolley, the water bemuses 
us with the lapping light and grey tracts that Chaucer 
knew ”’. 
Not a parish—it belongs to Marylebone—S. John bg 
Wood is something better, ‘‘a metropolitan oasis ’’. 
So says Mr. Beckles Willson in his introduction 
to Mr. Eyre’s volume of its records. Hither fled Art 
and Nature from the banalities of town. Change in the 
unlovely guise of big red-brick flats has been busy 
with Bulwer’s ‘‘ Grove of the Evangelist, where Poetry, 
Painting, and Music environed and even served to 
glorify (and excuse) Phryne at her ivied lattice-win- 
dow’’. But there are gardens full of lilacs still, and the 
thrush and blackbird still carol in S. John’s Wood, 
‘“some say the nightingale’? says Mr. Willson 
cautiously. The ‘‘Grove”’ has had an innings of a 
century, and makes its boast of names variously in- 
teresting—Huxley, George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, Du 
Maurier, Fred Walker and the Third Napoleon. Its own 
names charm us more surely—Pine Apple Place, Oak 
Tree Road, Abbey Gardens, Violet Hill. Its own name is 
ancient, for the Hospitallers of S. John of Jerusalem took 
over their land from the Knights Templars in 1312. But 
the first villas in S. John’s Wood were Roman, and 
Roman was the road which, skirting the Wood, passed 
through Hampstead to Hendon. Mr. Eyre has all the 
history at his fingers’ ends. His own family helped to 
bridge the gulf between days when the King’s deer 
brought Robert Stacy £20 a year for their upkeep, and 
when Babington the plotter found sanctuary in the 
pathless thickets, and that early eighteenth century 
when modern Londoners migrated north-west. In 
1812 Marylebone Park ceased, and Regent’s Park 
began. Regent Street was to lead from Carlton House 
to the Northern Palace of the Regent’s dreams. But 
George IV. soon enough gave up the scheme and did 
not live to see the Park completed. It was thrown open 
in 1838, and already Mrs. Siddons and a thousand 
small villas garrisoned S. John’s Wood. By 1850 the 
authors, artists and Bohemians had taken root and 
given the region its peculiar fame. Landseer was an 
early pioneer; 18 S. John’s Wood Road was for fifty 
years his home. But Pine Apple Place boasts of 
Constable no less, and there too was the “‘ easel 
before which the good, the gentle, the beloved Leslie 
laboured ’’, in the words of a famous ‘‘ Roundabout 
Paper’’. There are stories of all these, of Hood, of 
Ugo Foscolo and Calderon and Fred Walker and their 
set, of George Eliot at the Priory, North Bank— 
“* Where else is she to go to? ’’ asked Lady Cork kindly 
—of names incongruous, Bradlaugh, Blavatsky, Her- 
bert Spencer. Haydn dined Scott, Lamb, Hazlitt and 
Keats in North Bank; Romney lived in the Wood in 
1793-94, and later names are MacWhirter, Frith, and 
of course Sir L. Alma-Tadema, not forgetting M. Soyer, 
the famed chef. Whatever awaits S. John’s Wood in 
a world of motor-’buses and monstrous flats, romance 
and merriment have dwelt there and may still dwell. 
Covent Garden in another way has lacked neither 
humour nor romance, and him we despise who regards 
the Piazza with an unmoved imagination. Names and 
associations abound in Mr. Jacobs’ chronicle. For our- 
selves they seem to have distilled into an atmosphere 
as individual as hovers over any quarter of London, and 
not by any means the least attractive. Has not Covent 
Garden been the home of the Saturpay Review for 
very many years? The National Sporting Club 
now occupies Lord Archer’s house, but does not 
break the charm which drew the Garrick Club 
to set up its household gods in King Street in 1834 
before moving (in 1862) to its present home in Garrick 
Street. “‘ The formation of the Garrick ’’, Mr. Jacobs 
thinks, marks a certain parting of the ways. Mr. 
Frank Mills, the founder, aimed at ‘‘ a Society in which 
actors and men of education and refinement might meet 
on equal terms’’. The old taverns were played out, 
and actors were no longer sturdy rogues. Thackeray 
joined in '33, and was early a leading light, as he 
is still the embodiment of the club’s spirit. There is 


no London Club House with so individual a charm, 
and no club and few private houses anywhere that can 
boast such a collection of pictures, miniatures, to make 
nothing of its famous membership. But even the 
Garrick gains charm and cachet from its surroundings, 
from the neighbouring market, most wonderful of 
London sights on an early summer morning, but won- 
derful at all times, with the quaint streets and all the 
associations which girdle and hover over the Opera 
House and Drury Lane—even Bow Street. Mr. Jacobs 
might surely have spared a chapter to the Covent 
Garden Jews, for they also have their traditions and 
have enjoyed a reputation which (even when their 
descendants are not disguised as Peers) place them 
worlds apart from the cosmopolitan immigrants with 
millions, of Mr. Belloc’s denunciation. A famous 
statesman, no longer with us, once told us how in youth 
he saw something of this society. It was a civilisation 
of its own, entirely unpretentious, with no social ambi- 
tions, and its own jolly scheme of manners. The un- 
married ladies of the Levis, Phillipses, Goldsmiths, 
Flowers and the rest were given brevet rank after a 
certain time, and were addressed as ‘‘ Mistress 
Sairey ’’, ‘‘ Mistress Rachael’’ and so on. In those 
days you never met a Rothschild in society. A better 
world and order than the present, as we think; and 
reflecting, in its day, an added glory to Covent Garden. 


MICHAEL FERRYS. 


“Michael Ferrys.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 
(Lady Clifford). London: Smith, Elder. 1913. 6s. 


; CLIFFORD has made a reputation as the 
author of several excellent novels. She writes 
gracefully with a charm and distinction that are all 
her own, and she possesses—what the woman novelist 
does not always possess—a sense of humour. One 
looks to her for light entertainment, for introduction 
to quiet well-bred people, for an atmosphere of genial 
comedy. It comes, then, as something of a shock to 
find her entering upon the thorny paths of religious 
controversy. The polemical novel is apt to be a little 
disconcerting, if not actually aggravating, unless it is 
distinctly labelled. Certain writers are connected with 
this form of literature, and we should almost resent 
the absence of religious reference in a novel by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward or Monsignor Benson. But Lady 
Clifford hitherto has been content, in her novels, to 
skim gracefully over the surface of life, and, if, 
occasionally, she has sounded a deeper note it has 
been done in passing, and always apparently with 
obvious relief at returning to the lighter and more 
trivial side of things. But in her latest book, ‘‘ Michael 
Ferrys’’, Lady Clifford has chosen religion as her 
theme. It would not be true to say that she has 
written a tract in the guise of a novel. She has too 
much art for that. She does not forget that she has 
a story to tell, but the central idea of the novel, the 
pivot on which all turns, is religion. 

And, while she has created one or two delightful 
characters who will be remembered for their own sakes, 
several of the people in the book are little more than 
pegs designed to show forth to the best advantage 
various phases of religious thought. 

“‘Michael Ferrys”’ is in fact a Roman ‘Catholic 
novel. It is a piece of propagandism, and its true 
value lies in regarding it from that point of view. It 
can only really appeal to the reader who is interested 
in religious speculation and controversy. The whole 
““story’’ of the book is concerned with the conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism of a young millionaire, 
Michael Ferrys. He has found the world a very 
pleasant place to live in and has gone on without 
any particular religious faith until he falls in love with 
Winefride Gryffyd, a lovely girl almost supernaturally 
immaculate, and a devout Roman Catholic. Neither 
she nor any of her family, an old Welsh Catholic 
one, will consent to a marriage unless Michael is 
received into the Church. He consents to receive 
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instruction and goes from monastery to monastery and 
priest to priest in the hope of gaining conviction. He 
ardently desires conversion but finds himself unable 
to believe. It would require a miracle, he says. Then 
replied a monk, a miracle will be wrought. 

Michael returns to Wales to plead with Winefride 
to marry him without conversion, only to learn that 
she has met with a tragic death a few days previously. 
Overcome with grief he goes to the chapel in the 
grounds of the house, and there prays that he may 
have one more sight of his beloved. His prayers 
are answered. The apparent miracle is performed. 
For there at the altar in all her radiant loveliness he 
sees Winefride. The shock is too great for him and 
he falls heavily to the ground and strikes his head 
against the font. He is discovered unconscious. As 
soon as he regains consciousness he demands to be 
received into the Church. He makes his confession 


and is conditionally baptised. Then he relapses 
into unconsciousness and has a_ long _ illness 
due to concussion of the brain. When he 


returns to normal health his memory is a_ blank 
as to all that has happened subsequent to the appear- 
ance of the vision. His conversion however proves 
real enough and able to survive even the shock of 
realising that the vision was none other than his 
fiancée’s younger sister whom he had never previously 
seen. All this may sound a little crude. But Lady 
Clifford’s treatment relieves the theme of any crudities. 
Lady Clifford is far too accomplished a writer and 
woman of the world to set up any antitheses in her 
characterisation. She does not resort to the cheap 
device of some propagandists of making all her Roman 
Catholics delightful and the rest unattractive. On 
the contrary one of the best and most sympathetically 
drawn figures in the book is that of Edith Roath who 
has no particular convictions, while several very 
charming and deeply religious characters are Pro- 
testants. But the author gives one striking study in 
contrasts when she deals with the attitude of Catholic* 
and Protestant on the subject of death. There is a 
great deal in this book about death and a great many 
conversations on personal immortality. Lady Clifford 
cannot resist contrasting the absolute certitude of the 
Catholic with the vagueness or half-belief of the 
average Protestant. ‘‘It can’t be the end of all 
things ’’, says one of her characters. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
it’s impossible? . . . Everyone is always waiting, it 
seems to me, for something to happen that will explain 
the meaning and object of all we have to go through. 
Oh! mustn’t that something be Death? ”’ . 


AN EMPIRE IN EXILE. 


“The Lascarids of Nicwa.” By Alice Gardner. London: 

Methuen. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 
BYZANTINE history, as Miss Gardner says in the 

preface, is still in the stage favourable to mono- 
graphs. For some time past a number of historians 
have been working at various fragments. Professor 
Bury has, of course, been the most industrious ; others, 
less ambitious, have devoted themselves to smaller sub- 
jects, Sir Edwin Pears for instance to the first sack 
of Constantinople, Sir Rennell Rodd to the feudal 
princes of Achaia, Mr. W. Miller to the Latins in the 
Levant. To this school of lesser historians has come 
Miss Gardner with a study of one of its least known 
phases. To nine people out of ten the Lascarids are 
not even a name; even to the tenth they are nothing 
more than a name. In spite of the paucity of authori- 
ties and the Oriental prolixity of the few that there 
are, she has succeeded in showing that, though there 
is not yet the full material for a history of the four 
Lascarid Emperors, there is at least enough to indicate 
the prominent part that they took in the restoration of 
the Eastern Empire in 1261. It is greatly to be hoped 
that she will continue her work. Several subjects, the 
tise for instance of the Despotate of Epirus, are espe- 
cially suitable for further monographs, and some time 
in the future she or another historian can put these 


together into a comprehensive Decline and Fall of the 
Eastern Empire. 

The chief interest of her book is political rather than 
personal. Perhaps there is not enough detail available 
for any portrait painting. Perhaps also the Byzantine 
administrative machine left little room for personal 
peculiarities. Certainly the impression that one takes 
from a study of these later periods of Byzantine history 
is of a government of laborious but often unscrupulous 
Emperors, supported by a remarkably efficient Civil 
Service and a sound system of finance. The administra- 
tive system was excellent; there was a high standard 
of education and material comfort. Into the midst of 
it all burst a horde of Western robbers without justifica- 
tion, without even excuse. The Latin sack of the 
city in 1204 was worse than a crime; for of 
all the blunders of history it was one of the most pro- 
digious. The attempt to impose the feudal institutions 
of the West on the centralised bureaucracy of the East 
was certain to fail; the Latin Emperors had no money, 
and very little ability ; the whole Orthodox Church was 
up in arms against the Venetian Patriarchs, and 
by a curious and persistent fatality there was 
always a child or a woman to succeed when a strong 
man was most wanted. From the very first this 
spurious Empire was doomed; the only question was 
what would take its place. Miss Gardner traces the 
steps by which the princes of the house of Lascaris, 
after defeating or out-manceuvring their rivals, restored 
the Greek Empire in 1261. At the beginning of the 
century no one would have thought much of their 
chances of succession. Their family was one of several 
great families related to the Imperial house indeed, and 
owning great possessions, but by no means super- 
eminent amongst the Byzantine aristocracy. Theodore, 
with whose career Miss Gardner begins, had married 
the Emperor’s daughter, and had distinguished himself 
in the wars with the Bulgars and the crusaders. Like 
the other nobles, he fled when the city fell, but, unlike 
most of them, to Asia Minor, and not to Greece or the 
European provinces. } 

Whether by chance or policy, Nicaea became his 
headquarters; no capital could have proved better 
suited to his designs. Theodore possessed more than a 
conveniently situated capital; the incessant persever- 
ance with which he improved his position shows that 
he was a man of determined character. Whilst the 
Latins were quarrelling amongst themselves he was 
able to apply his undivided attention to the perfection 
of his schemes. Whilst there was no settled dynasty 
in Constantinople and the administrative machinery 
had been destroyed, he was fortunate in the three 
successors, who, though only adopted members of 
his house, gave the strength of continuity to his 
policy. Yet it is doubtful whether with these advan- 
tages alone the Lascarids could have succeeded. Had 
it not been for a combination of outside circumstances 
they might have remained nothing more than Asiatic 
princes. Fortunately for them, one event or another 
removed each of their chief competitors. First there 
was the Emperor. 

The natural successor to the Imperial throne when 
once the Greeks had been deposed and the Latins 
expelled was the Holy Roman Emperor. What better 
opportunity could there have been for healing the 
schism and reuniting East and West? But the Holy 
Roman Emperor was ruled out by the mutual antagon- 
ism of Pope and Hohenstaufen. Nearer home there 
were two other aspirants to the purple. There was the 
Tsar of the Bulgars. For many years the Bulgars had 
been gaining in strength; in John Asan they found a 
prince fully competent to march them into Constan- 
tinople. But at the critical moment he was succeeded 
by a boy. There was the Despot of Epirus, a brave 
and cunning Greek who had carved out for himself 
a kingdom in Albania and by defeating Peter Cour- 
tenay, the titular Emperor, had extended it into 
Thess.lv and Macedonia. But just when his successor 
looked like regaining the throne of his Angelus rela- 
tions John Vatatzes defeated him. Thenceforth the 
way was open to the Lascarids. When John Vatatzes’ 
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son-in-law marched into Constantinople in 1261 there 
was no one—Greek, Latin or Bulgar—to show him 
serious opposition. For two centuries more Constan- 
tinople was to remain Greek, and though the resiora- 
tion was to add no great exploits or achievements to 
the history of the Eastern Empire the preservation of 
Byzantine culture for several generations was no small 
gain to Western Europe. 

Miss Gardner ends her book with the entry of Michael 
Paleologus into Constantinople. The story of the 
Empire in exile at Nicaea was worth telling. For not 
only has it helped to fill in a gap in the history of 
Eastern Europe, but it reinforces the conclusion that 
is constantly suggested by medieval history that suc- 
cess and succession are almost synonymous terms. An 
unbroken succession was the first thing needed for 
success. France owed its greatness to the long line 
of the Capets; the failure of direct heirs destroyed the 
Latins in the Levant. For the first half of the thirteenth 
century three strong men succeeded each other at 
Niczea ; it was not surprising that a fourth was able to 
take advantage of the weakness of his rivals and to 
restore the Greek Empire in Constantinople. 


ASPECTS OF THE ALPS. 


“The Building of the Alps.” By T. G. Bonney. London : 
Fisher Unwin. 1912. 12s. 6d. . 


S° much has been written on Alpine structure in 
geological journals during the last thirty years that 
a good summary in the English language would be of 
value to specialists, and also of interest to a large 
number of travellers to the Alps. Professor Bonney 
has not attempted so comprehensive a task, and this 
book of 380 pages is only partially concerned with the 
building of the Alps. But it represents an active life 
that has been largely devoted to the study of the 
crystalline rocks and the glacial features of the chain, 
and the personal element will appeal to many who 
appreciate the untired energy of the author. Echoes of 
controversies as to the nature of the rocks that are 
moulded together in the complex range reach us now 
and again among the descriptive passages ; and we have 
at times to remember that some of those who have 
differed from Professor Bonney have also studied the 
Alps through arduous years, have also sacrificed 
academic holidays to investigation, and have been far 
from content ‘‘ with an occasional personally con- 
ducted rush over sections’. In Chapter II., on 
‘* The Materials of the Alps’’, we find a considerable 
discussion of schists that have been alleged on the Con- 
tinent to be of Mesozoic age; but we have no hint of 
the cases, now numerous, where so-called fundamental 
masses have been proved to be igneous intrusions, while 
the schists round about them have assumed their 
crystalline characters under intense heating long sub- 
sequent to their deposition as ordinary sediments. 
Professor Bonney purposely avoids technicalities ; but 
much that is hidden in recent ‘‘ technical ’’ papers might 
have been advantageously brought to notice by one so 
skilled in the use of literary English. The Klippen, 
blocks of strata pushed up over others of younger date, 
and often fantastically isolated by denudation, are men- 
tioned on page 84; but the romance of them is here 
much toned down, and the far-reaching overfolds of 
which Schardt, Lugeon and Termier are the apostles are 
regarded with considerable suspicion. After page 88 the 
book deals with the destruction rather than with the 
building of the Alps; in these chapters we feel that the 
author sees again ‘‘ the great cliffs of the Pelvoux, 
overhanging the hamlet of Les Claux’’, the ‘‘ huge 
corrie’’ at the head of the Val Macugnaga, and the 
Ticino descending “‘ in a series of little leaps ’’, through 
the Biaschina glen. These things are so real to him 
that he is unwilling to accept evidence which he has 
not been able to investigate in the field. The causes 
now in action in the Alps are for him the causes that 
operated during the glacial epoch. He reviews each 
familiar cirque and gathering-ground of glaciers with 
so keen a vision that their walls shut him out from 


the melting ice-fronts of polar lands. Even Norway 
provides illustrations of the conversion of an ice-covered 
plateau into a dissected highland, through alternate 
melting and freezing on the marginal portions of the 
mass. Professor Bonney, however, regards such pro- 
cesses as ‘“‘largely imaginary’’. He remains a 
staunch advocate of the claims of running water as 
against ice in the carving of Alpine features, and we can 
only recommend those who wish to understand this 
controversy to take his advice and travel. 

The rapidity and effectiveness of glacial erosion 
depend enormously on the fact that the glacier carries 
away the material which it undermines from the rock- 
walls. Unlike a river, it is not choked by landslides. 
One may see in unglaciated lands corries forming by 
the mere slipping out of loosened rock. The Algerian 
uplands, after heavy rains, provide many local instances. 
But this process comes quickly to an end, for there 
is nothing toremove the detritus and thus leave a new 
surface open to attack. In a true mountain-cirque the 
glacier is a transporting as well as an erosive agent. 
Moreover, a glacier may abrade at one and the same 
time the whole floor of a valley a mile or more in width, 
while it perpetuates vertical rock-walls at either side. 
The smooth surfaces that are seen when the ice retreats 
may seem at first to be a mere polish given to pre- 
existing features; but the depth of the grooves cut by 
occasional large stones shows the force with which the 
glacier moves its tools. The advocates on both sides 
are now appealing amicably to the evidence in the field. 
But to realise Rome one must stand at Timgad or 
Great Chesters, and it is not necessarily at Grindelwald 
that Grindelwald is best explained. 

The last one hundred and fifty pages of the book treat 
of meteorology, the fauna and flora, and the Alps in 
regard to man. These will appeal most to the general 
reader. The book is admirably printed, and is illus- 
trated by attractive photographs. We regret, however, 
that we have still to look to German writers—writers 
who use the plastic growing German that prints itself 
in Roman type—to bring the building of the Alps before 
us as one of the most vivid incidents in a great epoch 
of earth-history. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART. 


“Art in Egypt.” By G. Maspero. 
mann. 1912. 6s. 


{= name of Sir Gaston Maspero is a sufficient 
guarantee that his book is the best and latest 
pronouncement on the subject of which it treats. No 
one is better qualified to write about the ancient art of 
Egypt. He is not only a veteran among Egyptolo- 
gists, but is still the most brilliant and best-intormed 
of them all. His position in Egypt as Director-General 
of the Service of Antiquities has given him a unique 
opportunity of making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the antiquities, geography, and art of the country 
and of being abreast of the newest discoveries. What 
he has to say about ancient Egyptian art, therefore, is 
worthy of close attention even from the youngest 
German recruit to Egyptological science. 

The book is profusely illustrated with photographs, 
and there are some charming coloured illustrations as 
well. The reader can follow the text by means of 
these just as easily as if he had the originals before his 
eyes, and determine for himself whether he can agree 
or not with Sir Gaston Maspero’s verdict upon them. 
Ordinarily there can be no question about our following 
the judgment of a writer who is likely to know much 
more about them than any other Egyptian scholar ; but 
experts themselves are not always infallible, and in 
matters of artistic appreciation there is sometimes room 
for difference of opinion. 

Ancient Egyptian art is treated historically; while 
the so-called art of prehistoric Egypt has been wisely 
left to itself. It is difficult to trace a connexion be- 
tween it and the art of historical Egypt, and its artistic 
merits are at least questionable. Sir Gaston Maspero 
begins with the art of the Thinite period—that, namely, 
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of the first two dynasties—which was revealed to us 
by the discovery of the royal tombs of Abydos and 
the excavations at Hieraconpolis. Then he passes 
to the Memphite art of the Old Empire, and so to 
that Theban art which we can follow through so many 
centuries of its development down to the age when 
with the other elements of Egyptian culture it had to 
make way for the advent of Greece. It is this Theban 
art of Egypt which is best known to us of the Western 
world; it is with its products that our museums are 
filled, and our ideas of Egyptian art generally are 
derived from the objects it has bequeathed. 

Sir Gaston Maspero is at pains to show that the art 
of Egypt was never a quest after ideal beauty. 
Originally it was ‘‘one of the means employed by 
religion to secure eternal life and happiness for the 
dwellers upon earth’’. It aimed at building homes for 
the dead which should survive the assaults of time, 
and of embodying their features in statues of hard 
stone, which by their durability and number should be 
secured against decay. Hence the massive architec- 
ture of the tomb and temple, and the marvellous 
portrait statuary of the early dynasties. Unless the 
statue was a faithful image of the man or woman it 
represented the object for which it had been executed 
was not attained. 

As time went on the religious beliefs of the Egyp- 
tians underwent change, and their art changed corre- 
spondingly. The statue took a secondary place, like 
the bas-reliefs which adorned the walls of a tomb, and 
painting came to assume increasing importance. The 
fragility of painting had been the cause of its neglect : 
as long as it was believed that gods or men could be 
‘imperishable only in a medium itself imperishable ”’ 
the painted had to give place to the sculptured stone. 
When, however, the old belief in the ‘‘ double’’, con- 
fined to the narrow limits of its tomb and subsisting on 
the offerings made to it, was superseded by a belief 
in a soul which was untrammelled by the laws of space 
or of material existence, there was no longer any neces- 
sity for insisting on the durability of the medium which 
enveloped the dead man. Under the second Theban 
Empire painting became common, and _ innovations 
were even introduced into the old conventional styles 
of art in the shape of the picturesque. But up to the 
last there was a feeling among the Egyptians that 
painting was more appropriate to the house of the 
living than to the home of the dead or the temple of 
the gods, and for its best examples we have to look 
to the frescoed floors and walls of the houses of Tel 
el-Amarna rather than to the cemeteries of Egypt. 

The realistic art of Tel el-Amarna is traced by Sir 
Gaston Maspero to a local school which he would 
ascribe to Hermopolis and not, as is generally sup- 
posed, to foreign influences. It is undeniable that at 
Meir, near Asyut, Mr. Blackman has found paintings 
which recall the art of Tel el-Amarna, and the portraits 
of the fat men and the lean from the same place, which 
Sir Gaston Maspero has reproduced after Clédat, seem 
to be prototypes of the exaggerated attempts at realism 
which characterised the artists of Akhenaton. 

That the names neither of the artists nor of the 
architects of Egypt, with some rare exceptions, should 
have survived to us is not wonderful. Religious 
utility, as Sir Gaston Maspero says, not beauty, was 
the object that primarily inspired their works, while 
the association of the artist with his employer whose 
form he was endeavouring to portray would in the 
older period of Egyptian history have diminished the 
amount of bliss the dead man hoped to obtain in the 
other world. 

‘ The English translation of ‘‘ Art in Egypt ”’ is on the 
whole very creditably done. There are a few misprints 
and mistranslations, the worst being the use of 
‘enamelled and ‘‘ enamelling ’’ instead of ‘‘ glazed ”’ 
and “inlaid work”’. The beautiful jewellery of the 
twelfth dynasty discovered by M. de Morgan at 
Dahshur is not ‘‘ enamelled ’’ in any sense of the word ; 
it is an inlay of precious stones so exquisitely executed 
as to resemble the finest enamelled work. The art of 
enamelling, however, was not known to the ancient 


Egyptians, while, on the other hand, the marvellous 
inlay of the Middle Empire is the despair of the modern 
craftsman. 


THE JUNE REVIEWS. 


If that great section of the electorate which belongs to 
neither party consistently, but votes now Radical now Tory 
according to its view of the circumstances of the moment, 
reads the June reviews, it will find ample justification for 
the turnover of Newmarket and Altrincham. The 
‘* National ’’, with its outspoken Editorial Notes, Mr. L. J. 
Maxse’s article on ‘‘ The End of the Asquith Legend ’’, and 
Earl Percy’s indictment of the voluntary system as illus- 
trated by history ; ‘‘ Blackwood’s’’ with its incisive account 
of what it calls ‘‘ the New Jesuitry’’ and warning as to the 
inevitable outcome of attempts to whitewash Ministerial 
shortcomings ; the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ with a weighty 
article by Sir Henry Blake on the Home Rule Bill and its 
menace to the peace and integrity of the United Kingdom, 
and a further account of the Territorial Force fiasco by the 
Duke of Bedford ; the “‘ Fortnightly”’ with a temperate and 
convincing article explaining why Home Rule is unnecessary 
to-day ; the ‘“‘ Round Table’’ with its independent examina- 
tion of Ministerial dealings on the Stock Exchange; the 
‘‘ British Review’’ with Mr. M. V. Hay’s exposé of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s history and political morality in supporting 
the attempt to appropriate the funds of the Welsh Church— 
in such contributions we have a long series strongly con- 
demnatory of Ministerial policy and Ministerial conduct, 
against which there is nothing to be set from the Liberal 
side. The Radical Government, by the actions of certain of 
its members, are, in ‘‘ Blackwood’s’’ opinion, taking the 
country along the road to revolution; and Sir Henry Blake 
sums up more than the Home Rule menace when he says 
‘the time has come for those who have brains to think to 
consider whether a Government by well-intentioned failures 
is worth preserving at the cost of a probable civil war ’”’. 

Of the articles dealing with foreign affairs there are two 
which are meant forcibly to remind Great Britain and the 
Empire that, whatever the balance of power in Europe, 
England has interests to protect larger than any in Europe. 
Mr. Ellis Barker in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ shows how 
to a great extent the British ‘‘ Imperial domain ”’ is depen- 
dent on the security of England’s position at home. Mr. 
Archibald Hurd in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’? makes out a case for 
the concentration of the naval forces of the Empire, which the 
advocates of little Colonial navies would do well to study 
carefully. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is not the only offender in 
this matter: other Colonial statesmen have given way to local 
fears: Australians, New Zealanders, and British Colum- 
bians with an eye to Japan, for instance; and Mr. Hurd 
urges that the principles of naval policy should be more 
fully and officially explained to the Colonies. British fleets, 
he points out, change their disposition according to the venue 
of the potential enemy for the time being. ‘‘ Because 
Canada may not so frequently see obsolescent little ships 
passing in and out of her Atlantic and Pacific ports, because 
there are fewer ‘ bugtraps’ cruising among the Pacific islands, 
the Dominions are not less, but far better, defended than 
they have ever been before. Against the potential enemy— 
thousands of miles away from them—there is arrayed a force 
overwhelmingly strong, containing its ships and preventing 
them obtaining that freedom of the seas which would enable 
them to interfere with any interests of the Dominions.’’ In 
the Pacific there is the possibility of racial war ever present 
to the inhabitants of Australia, New Zealand, and British 
Columbia, but there is the Anglo-Japanese treaty, from which 
the Dominions gain more than the Mother Country and more 
than they seem to realise. That treaty is supported by the 
British fleet, which will preserve the peace, as Mr. Hurd 
says, more securely than any local navies which the 
Dominions in their essential weakness can hope to create. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the ‘Fortnightly Review’’ 
continues his discussion of ‘‘ Realistic Drama’’. We are 
still unable to understand his definition. The playwright 
of to-day, he tells us, ‘‘ will seek to draw men and women 
not as viewed through the spectacles of a fantastic imagi- 
nation, but in their habit as they lived. If he does this 
with a certain remorselessness, he is a Realist’’. This 
commits us to something very like an assertion that the 
realist is a man who tells the truth; whereas the idealist 
and romanticist is a man who does not. It is a common 
assumption of the dramatic naturalists to-day; but it 
seems like asserting that a man who talks in French is 
necessarily a truthful man, whereas a man who talks in 
German is necessarily an untruthful man. Realism is a 
language: it is not a message. When you have said that 
a man is a realist you have told us something about his 
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manner of delivery; nothing about the kind of thing he ; 


delivers. The greater portion of Mr. Courtney’s article 
this month (it is still to be continued) is taken up with 
a discussion of the so-called realist plays of Sir Arthur 
Pinero—‘‘ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith’’, ‘‘The Profli- 
gate’’, ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”’, and “TIris’’. 
Mr. Courtney has a high opinion of Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
work. He believes in Paula Tanqueray and Mrs, Ebb- 
smith in spite of Mr. Bernard Shaw and a host of young 
critics who have found these women out. ‘‘In the present 
instance ’’, says Mr. Courtney (and with courage he says it), 
“‘it seemed worth while to spend some little time over a 
period which means more perhaps to the middle-aged man 
than it does to the more youthful of our contemporaries, and 
especially over the work of Sir Arthur Pinero, whom this 
present age, a little fickle and oblivious of what has been 
done in the past, has begun somewhat ungratefully to dis- 
parage.”’ 

Mr. Gilbert Thomas writes, also in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’, 
of Mr. Masefield’s poetry; and he writes with justice and 
discrimination. His article is in substance a well-urged 
plea that a poem by Mr. Masefield must be read as a 
whole. To no living writer is the practice of isolating 
this passage or that of his work so entirely unjust. There 
are undoubtedly many lines and stanzas—whole passages 
in fact—of poems like ‘‘The Widow in the Bye Street’’ 
and ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy ’’, which are clearly intended 
to act as a foil or as a preparation for other passages. 
Quoting verses of this character—verses that are only a 
prologue to the omen coming on—Mr. Thomas continues: 
‘““No one with any understanding would describe these 
passages in themselves as poetry of a high order. They 
were never intended to be, and Mr. Masefield would him- 
self be the first to refute any claim urging that they were. 
But it must be repeated that a poem cannot be fairly 
judged except as a whole, and it is the great injustice 
of which critics of the older school are guilty that they 
confine their attention almost entirely to such passages, 
ignoring the fact that the very purpose of them is to 
lend a double force and emphasis to the more tender and 
mellow and beautiful passages with which Mr. Masefield’s 
work is so richly sprinkled’’. Mr. Thomas has hit the 
mean of justice, He fully appreciates the fine qualities 
of Mr. Masefield’s work; but his appreciation is com- 
mendably this side of idolatry. 

Equally good criticism is an article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ by Prince Serge Wolkonsky on ‘‘The Ballet’’. 
The really useful portion of his argument, in the light of 
new things at Covent Garden, is his protest against con- 
founding ballet with pantomime. The dancer, he urges, 
should dance music. He should not dance jealousy or 
grief or fright. Dancing is the rhythm of music made 
visible. Dramatic dancing is really a contradiction in 
terms. Anyone who has watched the climax of a Russian 
ballet will strongly feel the truth of this critic’s main con- 
tention: ‘‘The main fault of the leaders of the 
modern ballet is that they put the centre of gravity 
of the ballet in the plot, in the event, in the story: 
what in painting is called ‘literature’. Whereas the 
subject of the ballet is not in the plot, the subject 
is in the music. Any picture which is not dictated by 
music, any independent movement is synonymous with 
abandonment of the subject, the essence; it is in the end 
an interruption of art, an interruption caused by a 
rupture between the two equivalent elements of the visuo- 
audible art—sound and movement. This rupture with 
music is all the more felt the more participants there are 
in the picture, and the more its tendency towards 
‘realism’. Only look at them when they represent scenes 
of disorder, by and by we lose the impression of ‘ art’; 
we see real, not represented, disorder; and finally we are 
turned to the dramatic point of view, and we are called 
upon to admire the acting crowd’’. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in the ‘‘ Contemporary,’ gives us 
some interesting ‘‘ Glimpses of Thomas Carlyle ’’ in the days 
when the ‘‘sage’’ was a privileged character. It seems 
Carlyle had very vigorous views as to the Irish question— 
at that time the question of Irish Disestablishment. Mr. 
Fitzgerald relates: Irish Church was being 
abolished, and the sage declaimed rather vehemently on 
the topic; but, to our surprise, condemned it as ‘ puir 
foolish, hasty thing’. He spoke in a very interesting way, 
deploring the loss of the local clergyman who, he protested, 
‘had a vara ceevilizin’ influence on the native’. He then 
spoke of the various agitations, repeal of the Union, etc. 
But when I incautiously ventured to say half-laughingly 
‘There you have, at least, the logical solution—departure ’, 
@ perfect coup de théatre followed—coup de foudre rather. 


| 


With a look of fury and in hoarse tones he roared out, 
‘We'll joost cut every one of yer thraets first’’’. Carlyle 
is even better upon ‘‘ puir Tammy, wi’ his Bulbuls and 
Bendemeer streams’’. Even an Irishman must admit 
to-day that ‘‘ puir little Tammy Moore’’ was hardly the 
equal of ‘‘ Rabbie Burns”’. 


** Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ ler Juin. 


Considering his many years and the weight of prejudice 
under which he has laboured for so long, M. Ollivier is 
in many respects the most remarkable man of the day. 
Not only does he deal with political matters in masterly 
fashion from his own point of view, but he shows a con- 
siderable knowledge of military problems. He now takes 
under his egis the unfortunate Bazaine, for long the scape- 
goat adopted by all parties, agreeing in this alone. In 
this number M. Ollivier deals with the preliminary 
struggles attending the attempted retreat from Metz and 
shows that, while Bazaine’s military dispositions were in 
themselves sound, they suffered in execution, firstly from 
the interference of the Emperor and secondly from the 
carelessness and disobedience of his subordinates. The 
Germans made many mistakes and the French made worse ; 
by accepting battle they disarranged all the plans of their 
Commander-in-Chief and, when the really critical situation 
arose at Mars la Tour and Gravelotte the various corps 
were not in the excellent positions marked out for them 
by Bazaine. It is pathetic to find Napoleon III. even at 
this stage firmly believing in the intervention of Austria 
on his side and dictating military movements in reliance 
on this. 


“ Crockford’s Clerical Directory.” London: Cox. 1913, 20s. 


We are glad to see that an important change which we 
have often urged has now been made. It is no longer 
necessary to twist the bulky volume round when referring 
from one section to another. This is a real gain, and has 
been effected without the loss of anything worth preserving ; 
the information now omitted from the second section is 
amply given in the biographical notices of the clergy. Some 
two hundred pages have been saved, and there is a proba- 
bility of the book being published earlier in the year in the 
future. The returns have been made by the clergy with 
something approaching completeness—only three hundred 
having failed, though over six thousand required a second 
request for information and over two thousand a third. 
Patient pains have been taken to secure accuracy even in the 
case of the three hundred defaulters. The book is very good 
indeed, and as now arranged leaves little to be desired. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 722 and 724. 
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Re a Canada Life Annuity 
AND BID “GOOD-BYE” TO CARE. 


THOUSANDS of men and women in this country have 
reason to bless the day that they bought a Canada Life 
Annuity. They are enjoying life to the full, because they 
are entirely free from all financial worry and anxiety. 
They are getting the best out of life, because they are in 
receipt of a higher Teturn on their capital than could 
possibly be obtained in any other way with anything like 
the same substantial security. 


They know precisely how much their income is, and 
therefore they can arrange the spending of it to the very 
best advantage. 


Buy a Canada Life Annuity yourself ; make 
the most of your own life and let the 
Autumn of your days be full of happiness. 

Write at once for full particulars to the Canada Life— 
the oldest Colonial Life Assurance Company and the Office 


that gives more generous annuity terms than any office of 
equal standing in this country. 


Write to-night (stating age) to :— 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Accumulated Funds £10,090,000. Established 1847. 
CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 


A's KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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(1) = INSURANCE, with and without 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 


(2) FIRE INSURANCE o. every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 


BONUS YEAR 1913.—Witk-Profit Life Policies effected this 
year at FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS will rank for one year’s bonus as at 
31st December, when the next QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION falls to 


be made, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID - - = ~= £100,000 000. 


Head 


Governor— 
Sir 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

Fire, Life, Sea, Aecidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
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Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurancs to the Secretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE “DESIRABLE”’ POLICY 
FOR MOTORISTS 


is specially drafted to meet the requirements of owners ox 


HIGH-CLASS CARS 
who are invited to obtain particulars from the 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & GENERAL 
Assurance Association, Limited, 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO. 


Total Assets - - 


- £4,500,000. 


/ANNUAL BONUSES 


VESTING IMMEDIATELY ON DECLARATION. 


London Offices : 
26 GE E STREET, i in Lane 
EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHurR Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. | C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
H. E. Duxeg, Esq., K.C., M.P. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 
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death 
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JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 
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A.«C. BLACK’S 
LIST. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


DIPLOMATIC LIFE. 
Being Stray Memories of Personalities and Incidents 
connected with several European Courts and also 
with Life in South America Fifty Years Ago. By 
LADY MACDONELL. Containing 16 full-page 
illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7/6 
net. 


THE SPIRIT OF PARIS. 


By FRANKFORT SOMMERVILLE. Containing 
20 full-page illustrations in colour. Square demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. Price 7/6 net. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
EVOLUTION. 


By S. HERBERT, M.D. (Vienna), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.). Containing 90 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7/6 net. 


HALF AND HALF TRAGEDY. 


Scenes in Black and White. By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of ‘‘Cap and Gown Comedy,”’ ‘‘ Here and 
There,"’ &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5/-. 


HEATH ROBINSON. 


By A. E. JOHNSON. (‘‘ Brush, Pen, and Pencil” 
Seri.s.) Square demy 8vo, cloth, containing 62 
examples of the artist’s work in colour and black and 
white. Price 3/6 net. 


GLASGOW. 
By JOHN NISBET. (“ Artists’ Sketch-Book ” Series.) 
Large square demy 8vo, with artistic cover bearing 
label designed by the artist. Containing 24 repro- 
ductions from pencil drawings. Price 1/- net. 


The Latest Book on Cricket. 
HOW TO MAKE A CENTURY. 


By J. B. HOBBS. Crown 8vo, cloth. Containing 
12 full-page illustrations from action photographs. 
Price 1/- net. 


THE SOCIAL GUIDE FOR 1913. 
Fourth Year of Issue. Edited by Mrs. HUGH 
ADAMS and Miss E. A. BROWNE. Crown 8vo. 
Leather, price 3/6 net ; cloth, price 2/6 net. 


THE PEEFS SERIES. 
New Volumes. Large crown 8vo, cloth, each contain- 


ing 8 full-page illustrations in colour and a number in 
black and white. Price 1,6 net each. 


POND LIFE (Peeps at Nature). 
By Rev. CHAS. A. HALL. 
COMMON BRITISH MOTHS 
(Peeps at Nature). 
By A. M. STEWART. (Ready Shortly.) 
THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
(Peeps at Railways). 
By GORDON HOME. 


PANAMA (Peeps at Many Lands). 
By EDITH A. BROWNE, F.R.G.S. 


BLACK’S GUIDE. BOOKS. _ 


A complete list of Black's Home and Foreign Guide 
Books will be sent on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIoGRaPHY. 

Madame Royale, Daughter of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette : 
her Youth and Marriage (Ernest Daudet). Heinemann, 
10s. net. 

of Willis Clark, Registrary of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (A. E. Shipley). mit: 
ge ( pley) Smith, Elder. 

The Early Life of Moitke (Spenser Wilkinson). Oxford : At 
the Clarendon Press. 1s. net. 

“Polly Peachum’’ : being the Story of Lavinia Fenton (Duchess 
of Bolton), and ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera ” (Charles E. Pearce). 
Stanley Paul. 16s. net. 


Fiction 

My Father’s Son (W. W. Penn); The Sin of Eve (May Edgin- 
ton); The Secret City (Joseph J. Doke). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. each. 

By the Brown Bog (Owen Roe and Honor Urse), 6s.; Life’s 
Little Tragedies (Guy Fleming), 3s. 6d. net. Longmans. 

White Lilac (Wynd Strange); Temporary Insanity (E. G. 
Lewis); The Romance of Intrigue (Slingsby Hawes). 
Murray and Evenden. 6s. each. 

A Prisoner in Fairyland (Algernon Blackwood); The Inside of 
the Cup (Winston Churchill). Macmillan. 6s. each. 
The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer (Haldane Macfall); Blood 
and Sand (Vincent Blasco Ibanez). Simpkin. 6s. each. 
Bound to be (Will Hugo); The Horrible Man (Frances Forbes- 
Robertson). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

The Sixty-First Second (Owen Johnson). Heinemann. 6s. 

Par |’Energie et le Travail (Jean de la Poulaine). Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 3fr. 50c. 

e* the Conqueror (Anderson Nexé). Sidgwick and Jackson. 


Unposted Letters. Mills and Boon. 6s. 

A Box of Chocolates (Annie Cecilia Oldmeadow). Grant 
Richards. 1s. net. 

The Honour of the Clintons (Archibald Marshall). Stanley Paul. 


6s. 

Margaret and the Doctor (Mrs. Ranyard West). Mills and 
Boon. 6s. 

The Story of Mary Dunne (M. E. Frances). Murray. 6s. 

While the Music Lasts (Julia MacDonald). Holden and Harding- 
ham. 6s. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Man and His Forerunners (H. v. Buttel-Reepen). Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Jews of To-day (Dr. Arthur Ruppin). Bell. 6s. net. 
The Diwan of Zeb-un-Nissa (Rendered from the Persian by 
Magan Lal and Jessie Duncan Westbrook). Murray. 

net. 

The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer (illustrated after 
Drawings by W. Russell Flint). Vol. I. The Medici 
Society. £7 17s. 6d. net the set of 3 vols. 

Vives : On Education. A translation of the De Tradendis Dis- 
ciplinis of Juan Luis Vives (together with an Introduction 
by Foster Watson). Cambridge: At the University Press. 
5s. net. 

The New Practical Cookery Guide (Compiled by E. Seurre). 
Cox. 5s. net. 

The Story of Architecture (P. Leslie Waterhouse). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1s. net. 

Odes et Ballades, Les Orientales (Victor Hugo). Nelson. 1s 
net. 

Browning’s Sordello (With Notes and Index by the Rev. Arthur 
James Whyte). Dent. 6s. net. 


Scuoot Books. 

A Brief History of Greece and Rome (Rev. E. C. Everard 
Owen), 3s. 6d.; Deutsche Stunden: A German Course for 
Beginners (V. Kreuger), 2s.; Erling the Bold (R. M. Bal- 
lantyne), 1s.; Rambles among our Industries (William J. 
Claxton); Coal and the Miner; Cotton and the Spinner; 
Silk and the Silk Worker; The Rambler Travel Books 
(Edited by Lewis Marsh), Europe, 9d. each; Les Contre- 
bandiers (Gustave Aimard), 4d. Blackie. 

A Junior Course of Arithmetic (H. Sydney Jones), 1s. 6d.; 
The Little Duke: Richard the Fearless (Abridged by 
Charlotte M. Yonge), 34d. Macmillan. 


Science AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The First Principles of Evolution (S. Herbert). Black, 7s. 6d. 
net. 
Mysticisme et Domination ‘Ernest Seillitre) Paris : Alcan. 
2fr. 5Oc. 
THEOLOGY. 


The Problem of Christianity (Josiah Royce). Macmillan. 

2 Vols. 15s. net. : 

Our Wonderful Faith: Papers for Children on the Apostles 

Creed (Edward W. Osborne, D.D.). §8.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 


Antarctic Days (James Murray and George Marston). Melrose. 
5s. ne 


. net. 
A Stained Glass Tour in Italy (Charles Hitchcock Sherrill). 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 
Au Coeur du Maroc (Louis Botte). Paris: Hachette. 4fr. 
Odds and Ends of Foreign Travel (George C. Morant Layton). 
4s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 724). 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. | Essays in Criticism. First fate. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. | American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols. 


A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By h her Nephew, 
J. E. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added and Fragments 
of two other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Arranged i in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, 

Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 

Vol. Ili. 1 Kings—Esther. 

Vol. IV. a ng of Solomon. 
Isaiah—Lamentations, 
Vol. VI. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. 
Vol. VIII. Aets—Revelations. 

*,* The text is that of the Authorised Version. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 


CALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 
lated. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols. 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

Collected Edition. 9 vols. 

Miseellaneous Essays. ! Dante, and other Essays. 

St. Anselm | Bacon. | Spenser. 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by permission 
of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 

Oceasional Papers. Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 


his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. K. 
CLIFFORD, F.R.S. Edited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. Third Edition. In 2 v 


SELECT LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With 


Introductory Memoir and Notes by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


In 2 vols. 
EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. With 
Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. 
Miseellanies. Poems. 


| Essa 

English Traits and Representative 
The: Conduct of Society Solitude. 

Letters and Social A 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD, Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 


KEMBLE, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 
MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited 


by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


PAUSABIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By 
GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. Translated 
: with Introductions by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
®,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were selected by Prof. Huxley and Lord 
Leighton respectively. 
THOMAS GRAY’S COLLECTED WORKS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays l Letters, 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and! Piato. 
J. R. GREEN’S WORKS. au vols. 


History of the English Peo 
The Conus: of f England. 2 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 
EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being Impressions 


and Translations of MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “The Forest 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. HUTTON’S zs 


Literary Essays. 
in 


atters of Faith. 
Criticisms on Contempo: porary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific t. Edited his Ni 
Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, and other Historical 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
12 vol iS. 
Methods and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Seience and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Seetete. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays, 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethies, and other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. By Henry James. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. 


MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures delivered before 
the Philosophical Institution of Edinburg’ 
Greece” and Byron in Greece.” RICHARD 
D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO HIS FAMILY AND 


FRIENDS. Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. 
EPIC AND ROMANCE. By W. P. Ker. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS AND POEMS. 


11 vols. 


Ho! 2 vols. Joost. 1 vol. 
Locke. 2 vols. patia. vols, 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Posms. 2 wha, 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited 


ett, Seudastion and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A. 


The Essays of Elia, 
Poems, Plays, and Essays. 
. Leicester’s School, and 
Tales from racy Be CHARL LES and MARY LAMB. 
Lael Letters of Charles Lamb. ly arranged, with 1904. 


LIFE oF CHARLES LAMB. By the late Canon Aincer, 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., L 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, 
be ‘Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LLD. 


JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 14 vols. 


Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopedists. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
2 vols. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 
On Compromise. : vol. wee us of Richard Cobden. 


Oliver Cromwell. : vel. 
SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. 
By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 
MODERN ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 


RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND BROWNING- 


By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. 


The Expansion of England. Two courses fle tures. 
Lectures and Essays. 


Eece Homo. | Natural Religien. 
Introduetion to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. With short Intro- 


Prof. C. H. HERFORD. Ip 10 vols. 


5 vols, 


ap tas 1s. each ; roan, gilt 


tops, 2s. 
SHAKESPEARE. By Sir Water Ra.eicH. Globe 
Svo. 4s. net. 
WORKS BY JAMES SMETHAM. eat vols. 
Letters. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM 


and wit DAVIES. "With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by WILLIAM DAVIES. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Annotated by the Author. Edleed by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 


9 vols. 
Vol. ! Vol. II. Poems. 
Vol. ne Enoch Arden : In Memoriam, 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Ma’ 
Vol. of the King. 
Vel. VI. Ballads and ether Poems. 
Vol. YII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen M and Harold. 
et and other Plays. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THOREAU. 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 


THE WORKS 0 OF WORDSWORTH. Edited by Prof. 
KNIGHT, Intovols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. MANESSE, 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


& CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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MAGAZINE OF SPORT 


June Number 


The authority on all matters connected 
with Sport. 


C. B. Fry 


has written a characteristic article entitled ‘‘ The 
Truth about County Cricket,’’ in which he deals 
with the fallacies that have arisen, and have been 
given much prominence in the press during the 
** so-called cricket crisis." This article is bound to 
create a great deal of discussion throughout the 
country. 


A. F. Wilding, 


the present Lawn Tennis Champion, has written a 
splendid article on the prospects of the coming 
championships, in which he analyses the play of 
the world’s champions who will be competing for 
the Davis Cup. This article should not be missed. 


May Hezlet, 


who was three times Ladies’ Open Champion, 
contributes a delightful article 0. *‘The Opening of 
the Ladies’ Golfing Season.'’ All the famous TIady 
players are criticised in spirited style, and Miss 
Hezlet’s contribution is in every way worthy of 
her great reputation. 


Morell Mackenzie 


continues his splendid series of articles on dogs, 
and everyone who possesses a dog should read 
Dr. Mackenzie's article on the Welsh terrier. It is 
certain to delight them. 


Guy Nickalls, 


the famous Blue and winner of the Diamond Sculls, 
has written a fascinating article on ‘‘ The Leander 
Club.’’ With the coming of Henley, every river 
man and woman (and their name is legion) should 
make themselves conversant with the history and 
doings of this famous Rowing Club. 


Lawrence Ayton, 


the Bishop's Stortford professional, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Humphrey Joel, our special photo- 
grapher, contributes an instructive golfing article 
on ‘‘ Bunker Play.’’ Mr. Lawrence Ayton is 
probably the finest exponent of bunker play in the 
country, and he has given some valuable informa- 
tion in this article that should prove of benefit to 
every golfer. 


In addition to the above there are Articles on 


The Nobbling of Bend Or By Dick Donovar 
The English Polo Team By S. R. Church 
A Southern Trout Stream By A. R. Haig Brown 
Cricket by Advertisement By “Long On” 
Yacht Racing By J. T. Madeley 


Caravanning By Capt. Harvey Jarvis 
&e. 


BUY THE JUNE NUMBER NOW, 
OR YOU WILL BE TOO LATE 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
VERSE. 

Tales of the Mermaid Tavern (Alfred Noyes). Blackwood. 
6s. net. 

Intercepted Letters (Ian D. Colvin). Alston Rivers. 1s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities (Sir Henry Burdett). Scien- 
tific Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Cane Sugar Factory, The (Frederic I. Scard). West India 

Committee. 1s. net. 

Flagships Three (C. E. W. Bean). Alston Rivers. 52. net. 

Growth of Responsibility and Enlargement of Power of the City 
School Superintendent, The (Arthur Henry Chamberlain). 
Berkeley : University of California Press. $1.75. 

Hampstead Heath : its Geology and Natural History (prepared 
under the Auspices of the Hampstead Scientific Society). 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d, net. 

Maps and Survey (Arthur R. Hinks), 6s. net; Steps towards 
Educational Reform (C. W. Bailey), ls. net. Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 

Metaphors of Brother Bozon—a Friar Minor. Constable. 5s. 
net. 

Pressing Questions : Profit-Sharing, Women’s Suffrage, Electoral! 
Reform (A. H. Mackmurdo). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare's Hamlet: a New Commentary (Wilbraham 
Fitzjohn Trench). Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 

Two Irish Nations, The : an Essay on Home Rule (W. F. Mony 
penny). Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 

Works of Francis Thompson, The. Vols. I and II. Poems. 
Vol. III. Prose. Burns and Oates. 6s. net each. 

Reviews AND MaGazInes ror June.—The National Review,. 
2s. 6d. net; The English Church Review, 6d. net ; Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 3/r.; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d. net; 
The Geographical Journal, 2:.; Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
1s.; The Century Magazine, ls. 4d.; The Vineyard, 6d. net ; 
The Arena, 6d. net; The Hindustan Review, 10 annas;: 
Deutsche Rundschau, 2m. 50p/.; The World’s Work, 1s. 
net ; The Empire Review, 6d. net; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; 
The Financial Review of Reviews, ls. net; The Constructive 
Quarterly, 3s. net; Mercure de France, Ifr. 50c.; The 
Socialist Review, 6d. net; Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, 2s. 6d. English Review, 1s. net. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen Londosa. 


FIRE RISK.—TueE Principat INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL NOW 

ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS TH3 FULL AMOUNT OF TOTAL LOSS- 

INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. INVENTORIES 

OF ARTCOLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER VALUABLES, SECURING- 

PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


The Standard Book on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That ‘*‘ Saturday’ Briage ’ is the acknowledged’ 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in. 
its 12th Thousand. 


LONDON: WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
SLUMPING MARKETS. 
THE GHENT EXHIBITION (Illustrated). 
THE LINGGI MEETING. 
BATAVIA PLANTATION INVESTMENTS. 
SIR EDWARD ROSLING. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF KOMBOK. 
JUNE OUTPUTS—I. 
COMPETITION : WHAT IS AN IDEAL ESTATE? 
Trophies—A Silver Cup and a Silver Salyer. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6: 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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BY ORDER OF SIR WILLIAM BASS, BT. 
BYRKLEY LODGE. 
NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE MANSION, 
Works of Art of unusual importance, Furniture, and other Effects. 


THE PICTURES 

include full-length portraits of Charles 1 and Henrietta Maria by Old Stone, 
a fine portrait by Kneller, a group by Zoffany, R.A., Sir John L. Ross, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.; an Interior, by David Teniers; several examples 
of George Morland, Sixteen of the Finest Works of J. F. Herring, Senior, 
Three Works of Shayer, The Bay of Naples, and a View of the Acropolis, 
by Wm. Miiller; the Avon near Bristol, by B. W. Leader, R.A., 1875; Fifty 
Original Caricature Drawings, Portraits by ‘‘ Spy’ and others for “ Vanity 
Fair’ of celebrated Sportsmen, Jockeys, &c.; 12 Hunting Subjects, by T. 
Blinks, &c.; a Collection of rare old coloured Sporting Prints, Mezzotint and 
other Portraits, including the Duchess of Rutland, by Valentine Green. 


THE CELLAR OF WINES. 
Sherries, Madeira, Vintage Ports, Clarets, and Burgundies, 
Cabinet, Clicquot’s Champagne, Brandy, Rum, Liqueurs, &c. 
THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE COMPRISES: 
Regence Kingwood commodes mounted in ormolu, a pair of parqueterie 
corner cabinets, a Louis Seize small marqueterie table, a tapestry screen in 
Boucher subjects, a gilt tapestry settee and pair fauteuils, three tapestry wall 
panels in pastoral scenes, a parqueterie Kingwood grand pianoforte by Erard, 
a set of 14 carved oak chairs and settee, a Henry Deux carved cabinet, an 
oak court cupboard, several old Spanish leather and Chinese lacquer screens, 
a set of 24 carved mahogany dining room armchairs, three long carved 
mahogany side-tables, Louis Seize and Empire ormolu mantel clocks, English 
oak and mahogany long case and bracket clocks, a Sheraton bookcase, an 
Empire escritoire, marqueterie and other writing tables, fauteuils, lounges, 
and settees in silk brocade and leather upholsteries, a notable marqueterie 
corner cupboard, silk curtains, decorative china, old Worcester and Derby 
table services, &c., a full-size billiard table carved in symbolic groups of the 
British Dominions. 
APPOINTMENTS OF FORTY-THREE BED ROOMS. 

Suites of bed-room furniture after designs by Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
Hepplewhite, in mahogany, satin walnut, and other woods, carved wood and 
brass bedsteads, mirrors, and general furnishings of the domestic offices. 


THE COLLECTION OF CHOICE ORCHIDS, 522 LOTS. 
Including well-established specimens of important varieties :—Cattleya, Bow- 
ringtana, Dowiana Aurea, Harrisonii, Harrisonia, Violacea, Intermedia Alba, 
Lavrata, Lawrenceana, Mossie, Gluckiana, Triane, Calogyne Veitchii, 
Cymbidium Wi , Cypripedium, Aurea Marginata, Barbaltum, Calypso, 
Callosum, Calurum  (Selenipedium), Dominianum, Cypripedium Leeanum 
Giganteum, Cypripedium Maudie, Mons. de Curte, Morgane, Dendrobium 
bBrymertanum, Nobile Nobilius, La@lia Anceps Rosea, Laelia Anceps Alba, 
Sanderiana, Odontoglossum Cirrhosum, Constrictum, &c.; also a few fine Palms 
and Malmaison Carnations. 

Two broughams, omnibus, a Victoria, brake, luggage cart, harness, by 
Peters, Windover, and others; a gondola, a canoe, two punts, and miscel- 
lanea, which will be SOLD by AUCTION, upon the above premises, on 
MONDAY, June 23, Tuesday, June 24, Wednesday, June 25, Thursday, 
| a 26, Monday, June 30, and Tuesday, July 1, at one o'clock precisely each 
ay. 

On view by catalogue, one shilling each, on Friday and Saturday, June 20 
and 21. Private view on Wednesday and Thursday, June 18 and 19, by 
special permits. 

IMPORTANT NOTE.—The LIBRARY and the SILVER will be SOLD 
at 20 Hanover Square, on WEDNESDAY, July o, and two following days, 
at one o'clock precisely, and will be on view there for two days prior 
from 10 to § o'clock each day. 

THE LIBRARY 

comprises some 4,000 volumes of fine editions, mostly bound in whole morocco, 
and includes complete sets of works of famous writers on History, Art, Sport, 
and Fiction, many with coloured plates. 

WALPOLE’'S LETTERS, 
with 1,522 added coloured Views, Mezzotint Portraits, &c., 18 volumes; 
Ackerman’s Microcosm of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Westminster, 
Egan's Boxiana, the English Spy, Dr. Syntax, Real Life in London, Payne's 
Arabian Nights, Bree’s Birds of Europe, Dresser’s, Latham's, Lilford'’s, and 
other fine works on Ornithology, Sowerby’s Botany, Henley’s Tudor Transla- 
tions, 40 vols.; Gebhart’s Botticelli, Armstrong’s Works on Turner, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Raeburn; Lord R. Gower’s Lawrence, Hamel’s Corot, a 
Superb Set of the “‘ SPORTING MAGAZINE,” “ Baily’s Magazine,” Annual 
Register, Dictionary of National Biography, Fore’s Sporting Notes, &c.; 
Lysons’ Derbyshire, 6 vols., folio, with extra illustrations, &c. 

THE FAMILY PLATE. 

A service of King’s Pattern spoons, forks, &c., 731 0z.; silver-handled 
table knives, ivory-handled cutlery by Gerrard, Queen Anne hammered bowl 
(1713), Queen Anne porringer (1705), George II cake basket by Paul Crespin, 
55 0z.; four William IV entrée dishes, 277 0z.; several pairs of tall silver 
candelabra, six George II salvers, epergnes, tea and coffee services, cruets, 
wine jugs, sauceboats, dish covers, inkstands, &c.; a fine George II cup 
and cover by Thos. Heming (1748), 100 0z.; important racing cups, including 
the Ascot Gold Cup (1896), 131 0z., 18-carat gold, Derby Gold Cup (1907), 
< other interesting pieces; also a collection of old painted papier maché 

xes. 

Catalogues may be obtained, when ready, one shilling each, of Messrs. 
Radcliffes and Hood, Solicitors, 20 Craven Street, Charing Cross, or of the 


Auctioneers, 
NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


who will issue orders to view, at their offices, 20 Hanover Square, 
W., and 100 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Steinberg 


EXEcuTORS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
\. DESIROUS OF SELLING WorKs OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
| Sttver, ForNiTurE, PicTuRES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lace, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 


ea in all of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
te Duties. 


and 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information ree of charge. Replies received. 


THE HUTH LIBRARY, 
The COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Sue 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June and Three Following Days, at 1 o’cloc! 
isely, the THIRD POR TION of the COLLECTION of PRINTED 
Book and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, formed by HENRY HUTH, 
Esq., and since maintained and augmented by his son, ALFRED H. HUTH, Esq. 
Manor, Wiltshire, the letters G, H, including the magnificent 
series of Manuscript and Printed Hore. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price 1s. each ; post free rs. 6d. 
Illustrated copies containing numerous reproductions, price ss. each. 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellin Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, June 10, at 1 o'clock precisely, MODERN 

ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS comprising the property of W. M. MACBETH, 

Esq., of Banters Hill, Barnet : property of R. W. BAXTER, Esa. of 

4 Harrington Street, Liver ; the property of Mrs. WICKHAM FLO ER, 
of so Egerton Crescent, S.W. ; the property of two Private Collectors. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies, price 1s. each, 


An IMPORTANT COLLECTION of NAPOLEON RELICS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL_by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 beg S 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, ta 13, at 1 o'clock precisely, an IMPORTAN 
COLLECTION of NAPOLEON RELICS, Portraits, Documents, Books, Medals, 
Engravings, &c., comprising the whole of the Maund Collection and another ; 
together with some Nelson Souvenirs. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated Copies, price 1s. each. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 weioe peee 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 13. at 1 o'clock precisely, AU RAP 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When Clients place valuables he 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are 

and under their own control—that. they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
state secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others can 
obtain on with two, three, or more locks when 
required. 


Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


in Private House; 800 ft. 

above sea level ; fine views ; y garden in warm and sheltered position. 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns. Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Terms 
inclusive.—Apply, CanTas, Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. 


ARTMOOR.—Boardin 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 


United Kingdom. Abroaa. 

4s 

Half Year... O 14 Tove wo 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


“COMMERCIAL GARDENING” 


The entirely new work, just published, written by 
TWENTY PRACTICAL MEN 


Demonstrates how YOU (or your Gardeners on your behalf) 
can make more money by growing Flowers, Vegetables, 


Fruit, Plants, Shrubs and Trees for market. 


it explains how to grow, what to grow, and where to grow. 


It expounds the best cultural methods, the best marketing 
methods, the best book-keeping methods, and the best 


packing and grading methods. 


How to grow, how to pack, and when to market nearly 
300 hardy and half-hardy plants. 

How to grow, how to pack, and when to market nearly 
140 stove and greenhouse plants and flowers. 

How to propagate and grow 34 distinct varieties of fruit. 

How to grow, pack and market 21 varieties of Ferns. 

How to grow and market 179 trees, shrubs, and climbers. 

How to grow, how to pack, and when to market 32 
different vegetables. 

How to grow 47 different sweet herbs and small salads. 

How to prepare the soil. 

How to plant vegetable and flower seeds. 

How to manage cross-breeding and hybridisation. 

How to analyse soils. 

How 25 tons of Potatoes to the acre can be obtained. 

How to grade and pack fruit. 

How to grow Roses for profit. 

How to treat ‘‘canker” in Apple trees, ‘‘ curl” in Potatoes, 
‘*scab” in Apples and Pears, “ gumming” in stone 
fruits, and *‘ die-back” in Gooseberries. 

How to make and use insecticides and fungicides. 

How to grow Grapes for profit. 

How to start as a fruit-grower. 

How to grow Watercress for profit. 

How to manage a “ French garden.” 

How rent, rates and taxes affect horticulturists. 

How the markets are glutted. 

How to construct greenhouses. 

How to heat greenhouses. 

What it costs to start a two-acre ‘“‘ French garden.” 

How to measure and level land for market-gardening. 

What capital is required to start a market garden. 

How to increase the capillarity of soils. 

How nitrogen is lost to the soil. 

How to keep market garden accounts and records. 

How to store fruit. 

How to calculate the number of plants to an acre. 


What it costs to cultivate the various fruit crops. 
What profits each crop affords. 

How to grow Tomatoes under glass and in the open. 
How to protect plants against frost. 

How to grow Onions for profit. 

How to force Strawberries. 

How to grow Melons—French and English methods, 
How to destroy insect pests. 

How to prepare a “‘ hotbed.” 

How to sweeten soil. 

How to destroy wireworms. 

How to study ‘‘ cell” life. 

The whole art of “ pruning” and ** budding.” 
How to arrange a Japanese garden. 

How to select land for growing. 

How to prepare land for fruit trees. 

How much capital is required to start frult-growing. 
How to select a fruit garden. 

How to clean “ dirty ” land. 

How to plant fruit trees and bushes. 

How to estimate returns per acre, 

How to grow fruit in Scotland, 

How to grow fruit in Ireland. 

How to cultivate Pears. 

How to combat Plum tree pests and diseases, 
How to cultivate Cherries. 

How to deal with Cherry diseases, 

How to treat Peach trees. 

How to grow Nuts for profit. 

How to get crops to market, 

How to grow Mushrooms for profit. 

How to extract plant foods from the soll. 

How to retain water in the soil. 

How to store farmyard manure, 

How manures should be valued. 

How and when to destroy insect pests. 

A full list of gardener’s friends, 


TWO COMPOSITE CARDBOARD MODELS OF CABBAGE 
AND POTATO ARE PRESENTED TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


The Book is edited by JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S., and is written in 


perfectly plain language throughout. It is profusely illustrated in colour 


and black and white, well bound, and fully indexed. 


Is it possible for you to read such an informative book without making 


from the knowledge it contains ? 


rite now for free Booklet. 


Mr. HORACE J. WRIGHT, 
reviewing the work in “The 
Garden,” says :—‘‘ Commercial 
Gardening” should be read from 


BOOKLET FREE. 


the first line to the last by To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


everyone who follows gardening 
as a hobby, as well as those who 
have adopted the ancient craft as 


34-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please send me the free illustrated booklet describing ‘‘ COMMERCIAL GARDENING” 


an avocation, and when it has and particulars of special terms to readers of the *‘ Saturday Review.” 


been read once it ought to be read 
again, because it is packed with 


information which no ordinary Name .... 


brain could receive after one or 
even two diligent perusals. . . 
There are facts and details in Address 
**Commercial Gardening’’ that 
have not hitherto seen the light 
of cold print. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Tne LIST for CASH APPLICATIONS will be closed on 
MONDAY, the oth June, 1913, and for EXTENSION 
APPLICATIONS, on or before MONDAY, the 
16th June, 1913. 


GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA. 


OFFER OF £3,000,000 COVERNMENT OF 
VICTORIA 4 PER CENT. STOCK & DEBENTURES 


Repayable on the ist October, 1922, the Government 
having the option of redemption in whole or in part, at 
par, on or after the 1st October, 1918, on giving three 
months’ notice. 


Price, £98 per cent. 
interest payable ist April and ist October. 


THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED is 
authorised by the Government of Victoria to offer to the hoklers of 
£3,968,000 outetanding Four per Cent. Stock and Debentures, Loan of 1883, 


due let October, 1915, an extension to 1918-1922 as above, on the following 


terms :— 

An immediate cash payment of £2 per cent., and, on Ist October, 1913, 
the usual half-yearly dividend of £2. 

The extended Stock will be inscribed as before, and will be transferable 
free of stamp duty at the London County and Westminster Bank Limited, 
Lothbury, E.C. 

Holders of Stock (including Stock Certificates to Bearer) and Debentures 
must lodge the prescribed forms of assent with the London County 
and Westminster Bank Limited, Lothbury. The Debentures and Stock 
Certificates to Bearer must a be lodged for endorsement, when a 
receipt will be given, exchangeable in due course for the Debentures 
and Certificates with the terms of extension endorsed thereon, and with 
new coupons attached 

Any portion of the Stock or Debentures not so extended will be paid off 
at the London County and Westminster Bank Limited on the lst October, 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £100, £500 and 
£1,000, with Coupons for the Half-yearly Dividende attached, will be 
obtainable in exchange for the extended Stock at the London County 
and Westminster Bank Limited, 41 Lothbury, E.0., on payment of the 
prescribed fees, and such Certificates can be re-inseribed as Stock at the 
will of the Holder. 

The London County and Westminster Bank Limited ie further authorised 
to offer for eubscriptiom in cash, 4 per cent. 1918-1922 Debentures (to an 
smount sufficient to make up with the extended Stock and Debentures 
the above total of £3,000,000) at £98 per cent., payable as follows :— 


£5 per cent. on application. 
£23 25th June, 1913. 


£35 be = 18th July, 1913. 
£35 ” ” 22nd August, 1913. 
£98 


Payment in full may be made on the 2th June, or on any: subsequent 
day, under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

Cash applications for Debentures on the forms prescribed will be 
received at the London County and Westminster Bank Limited, and must 
be for even hundreds, and be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent. 
on the amount applied for. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer in respect of cash applications will be iseued 
against Allotment Letters, bearing a coupon for 15s. per cent., being 
interest on instalments at 4 per cent. payable let October, 1913, and 
such Serip will be exchangeable for the Debentures when received 
from the State. Due notice will be given when they are ready for delivery. 

The Debentures will be in denominations of £100, £500 and £1,000 

The Loan is made under the Acts of the Victorian Legislature, 
6 Edward VU., No. 2,026, and 3 George V., No. 2,404, for the purpose 
of redemption of the Loan of 1883, maturing Ist October, 1913. 

The revenues of the State of Victoria alone are liable in respect of 
this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His jesty’a Treasury are 
not oe i or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of the 
Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.— 
4 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms for Extension and Cash Applications can 
be obtained at the London County and Westminster Bank Limited, 
41 Lothbury, E.0., 21 Lombard Street, E.C., or at any of the Branches 
of = = , and of Messrs. R. Nivisom & Co., Bank Buildinge, Princes 

London County and Westminster Bank Limited, 

Head Office, 41 Lothbury, London, E.C., 
Sth June, 1913. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 


No. E6 


FORM OF CASH APPLICATION FOR 
Victorian Government 4 per cent. Debentures. 


To the LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED. 


Gentlemen,—I/we hereby apply for &.....-..00:c00- of the Victorian 
Government Four per Cent. Debentures, according to the Prospectus of 
the Sth June, and undertake to pay £98 for every £100 of Debentures, 
and to accept the same or any less amount that may be allotted to 
Pe lus, -— to pay for the same in conformity with the terms of the said 

pectus. 


I/we enclose the required deposit of 2£..........c000.0. » being £5 cent, 
on the nominal amount applied for. a 

June, 1913. 

N.B.—Applications must be for even hundrede of Debentures, and 


Must be accompanied by the amount of Deposit thereon. 


AUX CLASSES LABORIEUSES, LIMITED, 


Tue Sixteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Aux Classes Laborieuses, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday under the presidency of Mir. Davison 
Dalziel, M.P., the Chairman. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said: I think the results for the year under review 
may be considered as entirely satisfactory. They cover a period which 
wes fraught with disturbing influences, and while, in France at coz 
rate, nearly all important commercial concerns more or nd 
to our own suffered severely, we have to point to the satisfactory fact 
that there is practically no difference in the net results for the year 
@s compared with the balance sheet ending in January, 1912. The 
directors, as etated in their report, recommend the payment on the 
Ordinary shares of the usual final dividend of 5 per cent. and a 
supplementary dividend of 4 per cent. on the Golteary shares, making 
@ total distribution of 9} per cent., and on the B Preference shares 
a supplementary dividend of 1 per cent. in addition to the fixed 
dividend of 7 per cent., which has also been paid on the Firet Prefer- 
ence res. Ag regards the current year, the political unrest arising 
out of the Balkan disturbances, one of the contributory causes of the 
general bad business last year, and the uncertain weather which has 

revailed until lately, have prevented any increase in the turnover so far, 

ut we hope, and have every reason for hoping, that there will shortly 
be a return to those normal conditions which will enable ue to con- 
tinue the steady increase in the general prosperity of our business. I 
have now a matter upon which I desire to congratulate the shareholders. 
It will be within your memory that on more than one occasion your 
directors have outlined to you their desire to expand the commercial 
activities of this company. As you @re aware, we have been inte 
for many years paet in the business of Bloch and Behr, a more or 
less kindred concern, which manufactured largely for our own require- 
ments. This concern has now been transformed into a new undertaking 
under name of Les Galeries Universeiles. which will stert 
active operations in the autumn with goods of a different class 
and to those in our own business, such, for instance, 
as alimentation, for which we consider there ie an almost unlimited field, 
and it has been decided that the whole of the customers of this 
company will be automatically granted a credit equal in amount to 
the eresit they enjoy with us, without going through the tedious investi- 
gation of references and the various preliminaries which are consequent 
upon the opening of euch credit. 
£100,000 Preference ehares, £100,000 Ordinary shares, and £85,000 
Debentures. The Debentures are covered by the freehold properties 
in the Rue des Ours, the very fine premises which were erected on the 
freehold land being eminently adapted for the euccessful carrying out 
of the proposed operations of the compaay. The arrangement we have 
come to is that, in consideration of the pa nt to us of a bonus 
of 56,000 Ordinary shares, Aux Classes Laborieuses guarantees the 
capital and interest on the Debenture bonds, and also guarantees the 
Preference dividend of 7 per cent. on the 100,000 Preference ehares for 
a period of 25 years. In addition to this, this company obtains the 
absolute control of the management of the business. A certain number 
of the Preference shares are to be issued for working capital, but 
arrangements have been made that, as far as possible, these shall in 
the first instance be held at the —. of the shareholders in our 
own company, and a proper notice will be eent to you giving you the 
opportunity of taking your proportion of these shares if you desire. 
In conclusion, I think I may say that, in spite of the unrest and 
generally troublesome times through which we have been passing in 
the earlier part of the present year, we may look forward to the future 
with full confidence. 
. Mr. James Lee seconded the motion for the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was carried unenimously. 


The capital of the new — 
i 


CHARRON, LIMITED. 


Tae sixth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of Charron (Limited) 
was held yesterday. : 

Mr. Davison Dalsiel M.P. (Chairman), in presenting the report and 
accounts, said that the direct were pleased again to be able to show 
evidence of a satisfactory year’s working. The profit and loss account 
showed a gross profit on treding last year of £155,878, or with the 
addition of certain small credits, a total of £14,379. This showed 
an increase of £14,554 over the corresponding figure for the previous 
twelve months, and wae the best evidence of the steady the 
business was making. The large increase im gross profit was not 
reflected in the net profit of £54,861, as the board had incurred addi- 
tional expenditure in establishing the bwimess on on even sounder basis. 
The extra cost of staff and maintenance involved in the continuous 
endeavour to manufacture chassis embodying the latest improvements 
at the lowest cost accounted for much of the increase in the charge 
againet grose profit. To do this, however, was not in itself sufficient, 
as they hed to create a widespread and steady demand for products 
by means of advertising. The amount spent under this heading 
amounted last year to £10,935, an increase of over £5000. The benefit 
of such expenditure was long-lasting, and had already had the effect 
of putting the business on a sounder basis than it had ever been 
before, orders comi in from all over-the world. In this way a 
volume of business im one quarter was made up by increased businese 
in another. The total sum available for distribution was £64921. Of 
thie the proposed dividend of & 
absorb £30,158, and the divi 


of le. 5d. per share on the Deferred 


was more 
largest since the inception of the Company. 
was gold, and, as in each of the previous three years, the average sale 
price r chassis aleo increased. The putting on the market of care 
equipped, etarted as an experiment the previove year, 
the Continent. 


Balkan crisie hed naturelly affected the He 


meet them with e new record of prosperity. 
Mr. Etienne @ seconded the motion_for the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was unanimously adopted. 


r cent. on the Preference shares would ~ 


with great success. During the present financial year the © 


Resolutions eo the dividends were passed and the Ohairman then 


moved a vote thanks to the General Manager, Mr. E her, 


gwert! 
who in reply said he believed no one hed a more hopeful feeling with 
continued prosperity of their Company then he had. 
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shares £5666, the total payable on dividends being therefore £3,825, 
or less than two-thirds of the wey for the year. Of the balance 
a of about £30,000 they write off £15,000 goodwill and investments, put 
~~ ly £4367 to depreciation, and carried forward £9738, which was about the 
ee same es was brought inte the accounte. It was a matter for congratu- 
an increased dividend on the Preferred shares. The conservative policy 
of the Company as regards distribution im the past had contributed to 
this eatiefactory result, and shareholders were now reaping the benefit 
of the fact that up to the present time over £140,000 of profite had 
been put. back into the business. During the past year the turnover — 
ending 3 April the turnover hed decreased only by the small sum of 
£400, this happy result being due to increased orders from countries 
further afield, euch as Australia, South America, and South Africa. Now " : 
_that internationa) political matters were im @ more satisfactory con- 
dition, he expected a rapid recovery in the Continenta] business, and 
’ had every reason to hope that at the next general meeting he might 
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SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 35s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 


THE RUINED CITIES oF MASHONALAND. 
With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BRASSEY (Lady) 


A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 
meres OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 


vi 4 ros. 6d. 


CLODD (E.) 


STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of 
Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Rev. J. 8.) 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With 
46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With x0 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘*POLESTAR,” and 

other Tales. 3s. 6d. 
THE REFUGEES: a Huguenots, 


With 2s Illustrations. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS, 38. 6d. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 
OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH IN Ts WEST INDIES, With 
9 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. 
CHSAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 


THE HISTORY OF FUSLAMD, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
12 vols. 38. 6d. each. 


SHORT —rr ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
4 vols, 6d. each. 

THE IN IRELAND. 3 vols. 1os. 6d. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 35. 6d 

SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 

DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON, 3s. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 35. 6d. 


THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY: an Irish > 
Romanee, 3s. 6d. 


(A SELECTION FROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. OC. F.) 
JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE | 
+» KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


| 
HAGGARD (H. R.) 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. | 
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LORD MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 
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With Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d. 
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